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“Our Queen is a true British sailor.” The ballad composed in 
honour of William the Fourth need not go out of use yet; like 
the national anthem, it may by a simple change in the designation 
be made to fit the present wearer of the crown. Duly as autumn 
comes round, our Sovereign takes to the water with all the gusto 
of a water-spaniel. 
she is “a duck of a Queen.” A fortnight ago, she was coasting the 
English shores of the Channel, exploring the leafy labyrinths of 
Cornubian and Devonian rivers. This week she has crossed the 
sea to Belgium; disdaining to be turned from her purpose by a 
gale which might have made bearded men strike sail and remain 
at anchor. 

It is possible—probable—that Queen Victoria’s visit to her royal 
uncle of Belgium is nothing more than one of her customary au- 
tumnal trips. Since the dethronement and death of poor Lents 
Philippe, the Palace at Laecken has come to supply the place of the 
Chateau d’Eu. i 
Belgium at the present moment is a fact of political importance, 
even though nothing of the kind be intended. It cannot fail to 
remind the French President, that personal ties unite the British 
and Belgian Sovereigns, as closely as common commercial in- 
terests and common constitutional sentiments unite the two na- 
tions ; that the independence of Belgium is guaranteed by treaties 
to which England is a party—treaties of a later date and more 
homogeneous with the existing balance of power on the Continent 
than the old almanacks of 1815. 


The sanguine expectations of a “sun-burnt autumn” and re- 
dundant harvest have this week experienced a check. The wea- 
ther suddenly changed from bright and hot, to cold, gusty, and 
wet. A gale of extreme violence and extensive range has been 
accompanied by heavy and continuous rain. Owing to the sudden 
ripening of the cnnal crops and the paucity of labourers, much of 
the standing grain was over-ripe. The fears, therefore, that con- 
siderable damage may have been wrought by this break in the 
weathcr—thongh it seems to have already passed away—are better 
founded than those panics which a few stormy days in harvest 
can at any time excite, not only in the susceptible agricultural 
mind, but on ‘change, where, at this season, stocks rise and fall 
with the mercury in the barometer. 

Such, however, is the rich promise of the crops, and such the 
appearance of the weather having “ taken up again,” that there is 
py no serious ground for apprehending a ge | in the 

arvest. Speculative and inquiring minds may complacently, 
now that the danger seems less imminent, indulge in conjectures 
as to what might have been the consequence of a short crop. 
The abolition of the Corn-law has placed the general public 
above the fear of an insufficient supply of food or exorbitant 
Prices of grain. But this same free trade in corn, with a defi- 
cient harvest, would have subjected our farmers to low prices 
at the very time when they needed a rise to compensate for defi- 
ent quantity. Hence a bad harvest would have occasioned much 
pinching among agriculturists and among those manufacturers 
who work principally for the home market. In that case, 
the marvellous harmony and resignation to the abandonment 
of Protection, which have hitherto characterized the agricultu- 
ral meetings now in progress, might have experienced an in- 
terruption. The Free-trade harangues of Whig magnates might 
lave been listened to with less of complacent patience, even 
though the Boanergeses of Protection had not begun to roar again; 
and Lord Derby and Mr. Disracli might have been asked by their 
colleagues whether they had not been too hasty in throwing Pro- 
fection overboard—whether that was not a card which might yet 

(Latest Epirion.] 











Were not the phrase vulgar, one might say | 


But the presence of the Queen of England in | 





be pages yeeeet “ Drowning men catch at straws,” says the 
ate and had the storm, that appears to be clearing up, sha- 
sen the grain out of the over-ripe ears of the standing corn, the 
drowning rats of the Derbyite Ministry might have caught at the 
residuary straw to some purpose. 





In France, the “ feast of eagles” is anticipated with curiosity if 
not with deep interest. Petitions calling upon the Senate to take 
the initiative in a movement to place the imperial crown on the 
brows of the President are eoukied in the departments. Peti- 
tions to this effect are said to have been signed by twenty thousand 
electors in the department of the Meuse. “Son Altesse,” since his 
return from Salome, has been affecting privacy and retirement ; 





85 | whence a suspicion arises that he has some new coup in prepara- 


tion. A rescript has been promulgated permitting a few of the 
most distinguished exiles to return to France; a measure un- 
charitably ascribed to the sinister design of sowing jealousies and 
distrust among the influential opponents of Louis Napoleon. 
Whilst the surveillance and cola of the press are exercised 
with increasing rigour, efforts are made to extend the circulation 
of the Government journals and enlist new talent into the ranks 
of their contributors. 








The conduct of the French Government towards Belgium con- 
| tinues to be marked by harshness and superciliousness, not un- 
mixed with symptoms of fear and hesitation. The treaty of com- 
merce between France and Belgium, concluded in December 1845, 
| terminated on the 9th instant. To the last moment the Belgian 
| Government was amused with inexplicit promises of a rer gaye 
| of the compact ; but on the 10th a curt notice was published in the 
| Moniteur of Paris, intimating that, the treaty with Belgium having 
been neither prolonged nor renewed, the commercial relations of the 
two countries werereplaced under the general tariff. Next day, the 
Moniteur published an addition to this announcement, to the effect 
| that negotiations for a renewal of the treaty continued, and that 
hopes of their terminating favourably might be entertained. But this 
| notification was prefaced by an allusion to the Ministerial crisis in 
Belgium as having impeded the negotiations; which, taken in con- 
| nexion with the language of the Usurper’s press while the Belgian 
elections were pending, confirms the impression that the object 
of the French Government in proclaiming the treaty at an end 
was to intimidate King Leopold and influence his new Ministerial 
arrangements. If this was the case, the crooked policy has over- 
shot its mark; for the mere suspicion of M. Bonaparte’s intentions 
has excited the nationality of the Belgians, and weakened the 
Priest party, which scarcely attempts to conceal its desire of an- 
nexation to France. Symptomatic of this tendency of public opin- 
ion in Belgium, is the announcement of the reéstablishment of 
the Liberal Ministry in office. In a commercial point of view, 
France is much more -~' to be a loser by the suspension of the 
treaty arrangements than Belgium; but this suspension is agree- 
able to the great protected interests in France, which were power- 
ful enough to thwart the attempts of every Ministry under Louis 
Philippe to liberalize the commercial policy of the nation. 





The latest arrivals from America bring no intelligence of any- 
thing done in the matter of the fisheries. The question is debated 
as keenly in the United States as here, but as yet there have been 
no overt acts. Mr. Webster's colleagues, however, appear to be 
somewhat at variance with the Secretary of State on the fishery 
question. One New York journal announces that Mr. Webster 
had received a peremptory intimation from Washington, that he 
must either return to head-quarters at once or resign ; and this is 
conjecturally attributed to the President's disapproval of the Secre- 
tary’s conduct in the matter. Another New York journal affirms 
that despatches had been received from Mr. Webster announcing 
that the fishery difficulties would be promptly and satisfactorily 
settled. A rumour has prevailed in the City, that Mr. Thomas 
Baring is about to visit the United States; that he has tendered 
his services to our Ministers to aid in restoring a good understand- 
ing with the Government at Washington; and that his offer has 
been accepted. 


The aspect of affairs in South Africa becomes more and more 
depressing. For fifty miles on either side of the frontier line be- 
tween the Cape colony and Caffraria, utter anarchy prevails; the 
British and the allied Caffres and insurgent Hottentots are waging 
a desultory and seemingly an interminable war. Each party is 
powerful to plunder and massacre its antagonist, but neither seems 
powerful enough to subdue the other. The state of society in that 
region is not unlike what prevailed in the “ debateable land” be- 
tween England and Scotland, in the darker periods of our history, 
agzrayated by the engrained animosity of the Black and White 
’ The alliance between Caffre and Hottentot is not likely to 








races. 
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be lasting. ‘The leading Hottentots appear to be animated by a 
spirit of rude chivalry, of which the Caffres are yet too bar- 
barous to have any conception. At the request of San- 
dilli, Uithaalder, a Hottentot leader, captured a Caffre chief 
accused of aiding the British against his countrymen; but finding 
Sandilli determined to put the captive to death, the Hottentots 
allowed him to escape. Uithaalder embraced this opportunity to 
send a letter to General Cathcart remonstrating against the slaugh- 
ter of women and children. Facts like these warrant a belief that 
the insurgent Hottentots are too far advanced in civilization to act 
long in perfect harmony with their Caffre allies. A judicious Go- 


vernor might turn this incompatibility to good account; but Ge- | 


neral Cathcart appears to be scarcely refined and far-seeing enough 
for such policy. The movements ob the colonists are characterized 
by an aaaeieiel apathy and slowness to act in their own defence. 
y Senet. on the spot, who are in the habit of looking below the 


surface and combining the past with the present, express an | 


opinion that the exasperating disappointments in relation to 
e constitution are at the bottom of this apathy, though 
scarcely anything is said in public on that subject at the 
Cape at present. A proclamation recently issued by General 
Cathcart, denouncing the last punishment of martial law against all 
who shall supply the natives with ammunition, would seem to im- 
ly that the Caffre chiefs have an extensive and organized agency 
in the interior and obtain supplies thence. 
vention with Praetorius, the English Governor has renounced on 
the part of Great Britain all authority over the Emigrant Boors. 
Thus, there are now three independent peoples outside the colony, 
with whom the Caffres at war with us may carry on their bar- 
barous diplomacy,—the British settlement in the Sovereignty and 
Natal, the Dutch Emigrants, and the Native tribes. The disturb- 
ances in South Africa have more the character of hostilities 
pervading a system of states than an insurrection against con- 
stituted authorities. 
the late Governor of the Cape and the Ministers under whom he 
served; but they have also deeper and more lasting causes. The 
disposition of the Dutch settlers to spread themselves over a wide 
surface, the antagonistic influences of the missionaries and other 
ents of Exeter Hall, the aggressive ambition of native chiefs,— 
these have contributed to bring about collisions of interests and 
opinions, which will continue to disturb South Africa until the 
increased numbers of European settlers, and the introduction of 
a stronger and more concentrated government among them, shall 
impart to the civilized population a superiority over the barbarians 
there, as unequivocal as that enjoyed by the European race in 
North America. 





Che Court. 
Tue Queen is off to Belgium. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, embarked at 
Cowes, in the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, on Monday night, and 
slept on board. On Tuesday morning, the yacht, accompanied by the 
escort of armed steamers, set out on the Eastward cruise. The Royal 

rty put into the Downs on Tuesday night, and Prince Albert visited 
the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle. At six o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, the squadron weighed anchor, in spite of the boisterous 
weather ; and arrived at Antwerp at half-past six in the evening. 

On the same evening, the King of the Belgians entered Antwerp, went 
on board Queen Victoria’s yacht, and dined with her Majesty. 

On Thursday morning, the Queen landed, and went on to Laecken, the 
Palace of King Leopold ; which she reached at eleven o'clock. 

On Saturday morning, the Duchess of Kent left Osborne, and re- 
turned to London ; whence she set out on Monday for Abergeldie. 

Saturday being the birthday of Prince Alfred, the band of the Eighty- 
eighth attended at seven o’clock in the morning, and played on the ter- 
race at Osborne ; repeating the performance in the afternoon, 


Che Plrtropulis. 





A meeting under the presidency of the Lord Mayor was held on | 


Thursday, in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansionhouse, for the purpose ef 
raising subscriptions to relieve the sufferers by the late fire at Montreal. 
Most of the leading City firms were represented at the meeting. 
of the persons present were, Baron Rothschild M.P., Mr. Peter Rolt 
M.P., Mr. B. Oliveira M.P., the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird M.P., 
Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, Mr. John Dillon, Mr. E. Gurney, Mr. T. Hankey, 
Governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. George Peabody, the eminent 
American. Resolutions were passed, expressing regret for the calamity, 
appealing to the public on behalf of the sufferers, and appointing a com- 
mittee to collect the subscriptions, A good many names, for sums vary- 
ing from ten to two hundred guineas, were put down. 





When the Great Exhibition was suggesting so many useful plans of 
improvement last year, the Post-office was not forgotten. An Association 
was formed, composed of some very prominent men, native and foreign, 


for the purpose of promoting a cheap and uniform system of Colonial and | 


International Postage. But since the latter days of the Exhibition, 


when one meeting was held, the Association appears to have slept, until | 


this week. A meeting was held, at the house of the Society of Arts, on 
Tuesday ; and the following resolutions were unanimously adopted— 

“That it appears to this As-ociation, that all the arguments used by Mr. 
Rowland Hill in favour of the justice of a uniform rate of postage apply cer- 
tainly to Colonial and probably to Foreign correspondence. That the cost of 
conveyance, as was proved by Mr. Rowland Hill, depends upon the number 
of letters, and not upon the distance; and that therefore the justice of a uni- 
form rate is evident. That the Association welcomes the recognition of this 
principle in the recent adoption of uniform rates for printed papers to some 
of our Colonies. That the simplicity and convenience of prepayment also 
appear to apply to Colonial and Foreign correspondence.” 

Earl Granville has consented to become President of the Association. 


By his recent con- | 


Immediately, they have been provoked by | 


Some | 





On the lst of September, the newly-organized wood-cngraving depart- 
ment of the fi male students of the Metropolitan School of Practica) Art 
will meet for the first time at Marlborough House, under the direction of 
Mr. Thompson, For the future, the class will meet daily for three ho 
and no pupil will be admitted who cannot draw well from solid forms, 


The three days’ trial at Guildford Assizes respecting the treatment of the 
girl Henrietta Griffiths by the Lady Superior of the Convent of “ Our Lady of 
Norwood” terminated on Saturday, in a verdict for the defendants, 
The charges brought by Henrietta were met by positive evidence showing 
that she had not been cruelly treated ; and that, in fact, she had fared just 
in the same way as the other children in the class of orphans. She was q 
very unhealthy child, and the discipline was very severe; but there was 
sethieg to show that in her case the severity had been increased. On 
contrary, medical men had been called in at an early period of her stay in the 
convent, and their directions had been properly attended to. Henrietta had 
even been allowed to leave the convent, in order that Mr. Alexander the ocu- 
| list might be consulted ; and she had been previously confined in a dark room, 
| on account of the weakness of her eyes, at the express instance of the hy- 
sician of the establishment, Dr. Chapman. She lost the sight of one of her 
eyes, but this only proved that she was not strong enough to bear up under 
| the severe discipline of the convent. The other children were all ye 
| healthy. It is remarkable that Dr. Wiseman was subpoenaed, but could not 
be found; and also that the prosecution placed the names of Dr. Wiseman 
and Dr. Achilli on the same subpeena. The court was crowded with per- 
sons attracted by the expectation of scandalous revelations ; but they were dis- 
appointed. Lord Chief Justice Jervis summed up decidedly in favour of the 
defendants, and a quarter of an hour was sufficient for the Jury to agree to 
their verdict. 

A will case, which has been for some time before the Prerogative Court, 
was concluded on Tuesday. It was an affair of granting probate to a 
will executed by Mr. John Eastho , son of Sir John Easthope, on the 10th 
of February 1844. By this will, the bulk of his property was left to his sis- 
ter, Miss Easthope; legacies of 5007. each being given under it to Mrs, 
M‘Gillivray and Mrs. Doyle, his other sisters; and the riding-horses and 
carriages to Sir John Easthope. Mr. Easthope kept this will until the 3d of 
| September 1846, when he went to the office of his solicitor, Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, and requested him to revoke the appointment of Sir John Eastho 
as executor. But Mr. Parkes refused, thinking from his manner that Mr, 
Easthope was of unsound mind. Such turned out to be the fact. On leay- 
ing the office of Mr. Parkes, Mr. Easthope met Mr. Harkness, his principal 
clerk, and then gave instructions as to the purchase of Stock and Shares 
which led Mr. Harkness to the same conclusion as Mr. Parkes. Leaving his 
clerk, Mr. Easthope went to the house of Mr. Doyle, his brother-in-law, at 
Camberwell ; and, according to the account of Woods, footman at Mr. Doyle’s, 
Mr. Easthope rose early the next morning and destroyed a quantity of pa- 
pers at the kitchen-fire, threatening to knock down Woods if he interfered. 
After this date, Mr. Easthope became so evidently insane that he was put 
under restraint ; and his father was made committee of his person by the a 
| cision of a commission de lunatico, In 1849 Mr. Easthope died: the will 
| could not be found; Sir John became entitled to the personal estate and ef- 
| fects of his son; Miss Easthope felt aggrieved, and hence the lawsuit. 
| Since 1846 Miss Easthope had been from time to time accusing her father of 
| destroying the will. Search was made for it, but Sir John could not find it 
either among the papers of Mr. Easthope or at any banker’s or at Mr. 
Parkes’s. Sir John Easthope had promised, that if any reasonable account 
could be made out respecting the missing will, he would set it up by a deed; 
but he refused to sign a deed making all the property over to Miss Easthope. 
Sir John Dodson accepted the draught will propounded by Miss Easthope; 
| he also held that Sir John Easthope was free from any imputation, or that 
there had been a conspiracy among his daughters against him. Each party to 
pay their own costs. 





A strange case came to light at Bow Street Police Office yesterday; very 
| likely to be followed by ulterior proceedings. Lord Frankfort appeared before 
| Mr. Henry, on a summons obtained by Lord Henry Lennox, to whom, it 

was alleged, Lord Frankfort had sent improper letters. It would appear 

that Lord Frankfort is in the habit of sending to persons of both sexes 
| letters under feigned names, of which the following 1s a specimen. “ Mr, 
| MacBeath presents his duty to the parties, and informs them that he con- 
tinues to arrange assignations between ladies and gentlemen to meet in 
private; and having been trained under Wilmer Harris, he now acts direct 
under precedent. Mr. MacB. begs to call the attention of ladies to his pe- 
culiar system, and that he will wait on them himself, and send up his card 
in a tissue envelope, and arrange a meeting for them with the gay Lothario 
of the evening. He would engage to show them their husbands asleep 
while the lady would be with the gallant; married ladies to have half their 
husband’s fortunes, and spinsters to be otherwise provided for. He had put 
the husband of one lady into the Ecclesiastical Court, and had broken the 
neck of another husband and baronet ; so he was quite safe.’’ [The letter 
| concluded by offering further services of a similar nature. ]} 

Inspector Field and Sergeant Thornton proved that they had watched the 
servant of Lord Frankfort to the Post-office at Charing Cross, and there 
seized the letters and took her into custody; she then admitted that she had 
| received them from Lord Frankfort. John Grey, formerly a Policeman, de- 
posed that in interviews he had had with Lord Frankfort, they conversed on 
the subject of the letters. Lord Frankfort told Grey to urge Field to come 
| to a compromise, as he had committed a theft and a trespass in stealing the 

stamps. After stating the particulars of one interview, ee said—“ I saw 
his Lordship again on the 28th, at his own house in Buckingham Street; 
when I said I could not see Mr. Field yesterday, for he went to Goodw 
Races, and Sergeant Thornton is out of town. His Lordship replied, * They 
| are in a damnable mess. Send some one to them; but don’t make it appear 
that he comes from me, for they have committed a highway robbery on my 

ersonal property, as well as a trespass. If they have acted on a warrant 
issued by the Secretary of State and Sir Richard Mayne—for they are both 
hasty—I shall bring it before the Parliament, and the Derby Government 
will be thrown out, and Sir Richard Mayne will lose his place; for they will 
both deny, and the men will be left to their own resources; for I can get & 
verdict against them.’ That terminated the conversation of the 28th.” 

Lord Frankfort repeatedly denied the correctness of the statements of the 
witnesses. Mr. M*Beath, whose name was used, believed that the hand- 
writing of the letters was that of Lord Frankfort. The case was adjourned 
until Tuesday ; and Lord Frankfort was bound over in a 500/. bond to appear. 
| _ At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, after hearing evidence on a previous 
| day and arguments by counsel then, Alderman Finnis ordered Mr. Thomas 

Woolley, a ship-broker, to return 10/. passage-money paid by Mr. Bastard, 

with 6 compensation, the Australian packet in which Mr. Bastard had taken 

a passage not having sailed for more than a month after the time appointed. 

Counsel for Mr. Woolley contended that the applicant was entitled only to 1s. 
| a day subsistence-money ; but the Alderman construed the act of Parliament 
differently. An appeal was threatened. A number of other passengers who 
had been disappointed consented to abide by the arbitration of Captain Lean, 
the Government Emigration Agent, as to the compensation they should re- 
ceive for the delay. 
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the Australian “ gold-ships” arrive in the port of London, 
as - people who prey upon “poor Jack” hasten to board the vessels, 
wenn may ease the seamen of some portion of the high wages they have 
per ived A of any gold they may have brought from the diggings. The nuisance 
has become so great, that the treasure brought in the ship is held to be in 
has and the London Dock Company have been obliged to have 
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some danger of Police to protect the vessels, and forcibly to expel the in- | 


pad, who prete 


these fellows have boarded the ships even before they have reached their 


; uays. The law can deal with such gentry by heavy fines or 
berths by tnd no) the Company have invoked its aid. Nolan, a S clues 
vane has been fined 5/., by the Thames Police Magistrate, for boarding 
ae Stebonheath without permission of the master: the highest penalty is 20/. 

of Collins, the picture-pawner, was brought to a close by the 
wondame Magistrate on Saturday ; When the accused was committed for 
trial on three or four distinct charges. 

The notorious Captain Atcherley has been summoned before the Marl- 
borough Street Magistrate, for detaining certain papers belonging to Pierre 
uet, an Indian chief, who has figured for some time in the Captain’s 
mabe appearances as his client “ Peter.” Pierre says he has a claim upon 
the Government for his tribe ; Captain Atcherley, it appears, met Peter in 
Pall Mall one day, and got possession of the papers, promising to use his 
« influence” in behalf of the claimants, and feeling himself bound to do so 
as “ sponsor for the Indians.” Pierre now demanded them back ; but his 
protector considered he had a lien upon them for the expenses he had incur- 
red in supporting the chief. Captain Atcherley addressed the Magistrate in 
his usual incoherent manner; but eventually gave up the papers. He then 
asked if he was bound to maintain Pierre any longer? Mr. Bingham an- 
swered, that he was not, and directed him to deliver the Indian chief to a 
relieving-officer. Pierre willingly assented to this. 

George Webb, a young man, is in custody, and has been twice examined 
by the Hammersmith Magistrate, for plundering three churches—at Ham- 
mersmith, Brompton, and Camberwell—whence velvet, gowns, wine, candle- 
sticks, and other property, were stolen. Webb gave himself up to the Police 
as one of two thieves who broke into Hammersmith Church; and he subse- 
quently acknowledged the other robberies. 

The two Irishmen and the two women who savagely assaulted Policeman 
Oakes in Vauxhall Walk, more than a month since, have been committed 
for trial by the Lambeth Magistrate ; Oakes having recovered sufliciently to 
give evidence, though he is still very feebie. 

Since this committal, a lot of drunken Irishmen from the same neighbour- 
hood have been fined for fighting among themselves at midnight, and as- 
oer | the Police who attempted to quell the disturbance. When only a 
single P 
= Policeman—we can do for him !”’ 





There was a great fire at Tottenham very early on Sunday morning. Tot- 
tenham Mills were very extensive oe on an island surrounded by the 
Lea: one pile of building was an oil-miil, another a corn-mill, with the usual 
offices attached; and there were also dwelling-houses adjacent. The fire 
originated in the oil-mill, where extensive alterations were in progress ; and 
thence it spread to the corn-mill, which was only eighteen feet distant ; both 
the mills were destroyed, with some of the minor buildings and an old malt- 
house; the dwellings were but partially burnt. While the fire was raging, 
a large vessel filled with oil burst, and the flames ascended to a great height ; 
other vessels subsequently gave way, and streams of blazing oil floated down 
the Lea. A great number of persons will be thrown out of employment by 
the disaster, The proprietor, fir. Edward Bell, was partially insured. 





Che Provinces. 


Preliminary proceedings have already commenced in various counties 
for raising their quotas of Militia. The Lord-Lieutenants have issued 
addresses and delivered speeches inviting young men to volunteer ; and 
holding out as a great advantage the proposed bounty, which would pay 
rent for two years, or produce one loaf per week if spread over the five. 
The contingency of the ballot also is made much of. Further proceedings 
will be taken next week, and Courts of Lieutenancy held throughout the 
counties, 


The annual show of the Northumberland Agricultural Society was 
held at Belford on Tuesday. It was an average exhibition in respect of 
stock, and superior in point of implements. This latter feature is a cha- 
racteristic of all the English shows. When the yard was the most 
crowded with spectators, a heavy storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
broke over the field, and the peer and the peasant were driven pell-mell 
for shelter under the canvass tents. The company were prisoners for 
three hours, and when liberated, the more distinguished portion set off 
for the Railway Hotel to dine. 

Here Earl Grey presided. Among the guests were Lord Lovaine 
M.P., Sir George Grey, Sir Mathew Ridley, the Honourable H. T. Lid- 
dell M.P., Mr. H. G. Liddell M.P., and other gentlemen. After din- 
ner, Lord Grey, Mr. H. T. Liddell, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Walter 
Johnstone, delivered the customary orations. Lord Grey complimented 
the county generally ; spoke warmly of the great improvements made in 
agriculture of late years, and in the dwellings of the labourers. On this 
latter topic all the speakers were especially eloquent. Mr. Liddell com- 
plimented the Duke of Northumberland, and Lord Lovaine returned the 
courtesy by praising Earl Grey. “The progress of agricultural science 
might be traced in what was going on at Howick, and it was written in 
the crops there as plainly as in any book that ever was printed.” Sir 
George Grey testified from his own observation to the “great, marked, 
and rapid improvements which had taken place of late years in the skill 
and indus‘ry, and general progress, of the Northern division of the county 
of Northumberland.” The prizes were distributed by Earl Grey. : 

Mr. Layard and Mr. Bethell were entertained by their supporters on 
Tuesday at Hartwell Park, the seat of Dr, Lee. 
~ At a hiring fair recently held in Wiltshire, there was not a sufficient 
. supply” of labourers to meet the “demand.” Emigration seems to be 
fast turning the balance in favour of the wage-receivers. 


Mr, Benjamin Bond Cabbell, the Member for Boston, has lately com- 
pleted a most extensive purchase—the whole of the town of Cromer with 
the exception of two houses, and about 12,000 acres of land. The pur- 
chase-money amounts to upwards of 60,000/. The property was lately 
possessed by the Misses Wyndham, two old ladies, who were much averse 
to improvements and alterations. To the inhabitants of Cromer the 
change of proprietorship is likely to be most beneficial, as the honourable 
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gentleman has already given orders for most extensive alterations, the lay- 
ing out of new streets, &c.— Boston Herald. 





At the present Assizes in East Somersetshire, certain persons were sen- 
tenced y Mr. Baron Platt to periods of imprisonment varying from one to 
six months, for riotous conduct during the recent election, in the shape of 
an attack upon the committee-rooms of the “Blue” or Tory party. “It 
would seem,” he said, “‘ that at the election which has just taken place 
in this county, certain persons had been proposed as candidates, and that 
the prisoners had combined together, with many others who had not 
been taken, for the purpose of intimidating the voters; and the re- 
sult had been that they had nearly demolished the house of the 
‘Blue’ party. It was very painful to see industrious fellows, as he 
had learned they were, brought up here as parties concerned in such 
an outrage. Several of them had received good characters. He also 
took into consideration the topic which had been urged in their behalf, 
the ery of cheap food: and it would be well if those who excited such 
men would look beforehand, before they tried to excite the passions of an 
ungovernable mob. They had, unfortunately, been the victims of those mob 
orators, who ought to have come forward with their money to have defended 
them; for he was ashamed of his country when he saw that some of them 
were undefended by counsel ; it showed that those persons had their private 
ends to gratify, and then left the prisoners to their Bite.” [We believe that 
the real intimidation was practised by the landlords and their agents, who 
drove the voters to the poll. But that is not an offence against the law.] 

The trial of the prisoners engaged in the riots at Stockport took place this 
week at Chester, before Mr. Justice Crompton, The Irish prisoners, ten in 
number, were first tried. Only seven answered to their names; three for- 
feited their bail. The names of the accused are Thomas Feeney, labourer ; 
Patrick O'Hara, tailor; Roger M’'Dermot, labourer; Michael M‘*Dermot, 
throstle-doffer; Thomas Murphy, labourer; Thomas Garvey, labourer; and 
Patrick Naughton, piecer. They were accused of riotously assembling at 
Stockport, with divers other evil-disposed persons, and assaulting several of 
her Majesty’s subjects, to their great disturbance and terror, and against the 
Queen’s peace. The evidence adduced did not differ in substance from that 
which has before been published, but it was specifically directed against the 
There were clear proofs that they all had been actively engaged 
in the various riots and encounters which preceded the burning of the clupels 
and the storming of Rock Row. It came out too, pretty clearly, that the 
causes of the riot were the long-standing animosities of the two races, both 
as regards competition in the labour-market and variance in religion. Of 
the accused, Feeney was proved to have acted as a leader; and the others as 
remarkably active combatants. The evidence against them relates only to 
incidents of the attack on the house of the Protestant Dr. Graham, and St. 
Peter's School, at the corner of Rock Row, and general assaults upon English- 
men who were present, All the prisoners were found guilty of rioting ; 
Murphy of maliciously wounding; Naughton of an assault; and Roger 
M‘Dermot not guilty of assault. Sentence deferred. The next trial will be 
that of the English prisoners who were concerned in the riot generally and 
in the destruction of the chapels. 

At Gloucester Assizes, on Wednesday, William Henry Barrett pleaded 
guilty to committing divers forgeries, by which he had put in circulation 
false bills of exchange to the amount of 2000/. Barrett was formerly Sherif 
of the city. When his forgeries were discovered he fled to America; but 
he was pursued and brought back to England. His sentence is transporta- 
tion for fourteen years. 

Mr. Bourne, a surgeon practising at Wellon near Bath, was tried at Wells 
Assizes for the manslaughter of Aun Noakes, who died, on the 2lstof June, 
in consequence of excessive hemorrhage after a very difficult delivery. The 
case was one of “ arm presentation.”’ Mr, Bourne was called in because the 
= woman had not an order on the parish-doctor ; he attended her for nine 
ours, but left the house at four in the morning, to go to the assistance 
of a farmer’s wife named Parker, to whom he was engaged. The cardinal 
point of the trial was, practically, the question whether Mr. Bourne was 
— in leaving Ann Noakes in the hands of midwifes ata critical stage of 
ier trouble. Before he departed, however, he told the women that they must 
instantly send for Mr. Marsh, the parish-doctor, Mr. Marsh lived six miles 
distant, and could not reach Wellon until six o'clock ; thus leaving her in 
great danger for two hours. Mr. Marsh accomplished the delivery with in- 
struments, and the woman died from excessive hemorrhage. Evidence was 
taken to show that Mrs. Parker, the woman to attend whom Mr. Bourne leit 
Ann Noakes, was in great danger; and it was shown that although Mrs. 
Parker was delivered at half-past four, Mr. Bourne was obliged to remain 
with her until half-past six. Two medical men were examined upon the 
a as to whether it was dangerous to leave the patient for an hour; and 

woth decided that by all ordinary calculations it was not. One thought 
that a surgeon ought of to leave one patient whose life was in danger to at- 
tend another to whom he was engaged. They also thought that a patient 
ought not to be removed for less than an hour after delivery. Some evidence 
was brought to show that Mr. Bourne was a kind man and well spoken of by 
the poor. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘* Not guilty,’ and the audience 
applauded. 

At Chester Assizes, William Thomas, the man who killed his mother at 
Prenton, has been acquitted, on the ground that he was of unsound mind at 
the time. 

At Wells Assizes, last week, Christopher Smith pleaded guilty to the mur- 
der of John Bush, at Priston. It will be recollected that Smith accused 
himself of the crime, and gave a very circumstantial aecount of the way in 
which he perpetrated it. It now turns out that the supposed revelation was 
the mere whim of a madman. Amongst other absurdities, Smith said the 
famine in Ireland was the result of his breaking a vow about the use of to- 
bacco. The Jury pronounced him insane. 

William Sparrow, who was acquitted of the Frome murder at last Taunton 
Assizes, has been convicted of burglary at Wells Assizes. He had been pre- 
viously convicted of a similar offence at the Sessions: the two sentences 
amount to twenty-five years of transportation. After the last conviction, 
Sparrow, and Bird, another convicted burglar, managed to eseape from the 
ill-contrived gaol at Wells, though both were heavily ironed, by breaking 
through a wall with part of a pair of tongs. They have since been retaken 


Eight men, masked, and armed with guns and pistols, broke into th 
house of Mr. Gerrard, a farmer who lives by the side of a carriage-road near 
Didsbury, not more than five miles from Manchester ; imprisoned the family 
in a room, regaled themselves for an hour, and carried off a quantity of 
plunder. All was done with the greatest coolness and deliberation 

The Liverpool Magistrates have ordered the charterer of an Australian 
emigrant-ship to repay the passage-money of an intending passenger, with 
3/. compensation, as the ship did not sail for fifteen days after the time an- 
nounced when the berth was engaged; the charterer not having paid the 


, owners the sum agreed upon. 


The Reverend James Nisbett, formerly of Cleobury Mortimer, and up to 
last autumn curate of Shrawley, near Worcester, is in custody in that city 
on a charge of forgery. Le obtained last year 255/. from Mr, Hughes, a 
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solicitor of Worcester, on security of a bill for 300/., purporting to be drawn 
by “ William Mitchell”’ and accepted by “ William Robert Nisbett.”” The 
bill was dishonoured; no Mitchell could be found; William Robert Nisbett 
has been long in America. Mr. Hughes asserts that the whole bill is a 
forgery. 


The inquiry at Coventry into the “accident” at the Berkswell cutting on 
the North-western Railway, was resumed and concluded on Monday. Mean- 
while, Captain Laffan, Mr. Moredale, Mr. Fairbairn of Manchester, Mr. Ken- 
nedy of Liverpool, and Mr. Marshall of Birmingham, had examined the en- 

ine. Mr. Moredale adhered to his original statement, that the stays were 

ecayed—one broken through, and two out of four faulty ; and that the en- 
~ started in that condition. Then the stay on the same side with the 

roken one gave way, and the ash-pan fell to the ground. [In confirmation 
of this view, it may be remarked that Mr. James Letts, a passenger, subse- 
quently deposed that the permanent way was ploughed up hor ten or twelve 
vars f Mr. Fairbairn read along paper, learnedly describing the construc- 
tion of the ash-pan and the method of fixing it on to the fire-box ; and gave 
it as his opinion, that the ash-pan must have been broken away by coming 
in contact with some obstruction on the line—something weighing 67 tons at 
least, dead-weight; but he could not say what it could have been. Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Kennedy agreed with him. 

Captain Laffan, R.E., deposed as follows. ‘‘ I have seen the ash-pan, and 
have heard the evidence which has been adduced up to this time. I saw the 
ash- pan on Friday last, and again today. The ash-pan fell in consequence 
of the failure of the supports—such is my opinion. I sce no appearance 
whatever to lead me to suppose that the failure of the ash-pan was owing to 
any accidental obstruction in the way; but I see every reason to believe the 
contrary. I see no reason to believe that there was any blow, but that the 
ash-pan fell in consequence of the failure of the supports, one giving way 
after another. There was some defect in the engine, i think, at the time of 
starting.” 

The Coroner asked Captain Laffan if he had any other evidence to offer ? 
Captain Laffan said, he was not conducting the inquiry : were he doing so, 
he should conduct it very differently. The Coroner said, he had never 
found it necessary to solicit the aid of a Government Inspector before, and he 
was not at all acquainted with the etiquette ; but he should be glad to attend 
to any suggestion which Captain Laflan would favour him with. Captain 
Laffan said, he should suggest, then, that the guards and drivers of the two 
trains, and any of the passengers who happened to be there, might be called, 
in order to prove whether there was any obstruction on the line ; and if there 
were not, one leading point would be cleared up at once. 
evidence was taken by Captain Laffan; the Coroner writing down the 
depositions, and frequently being corrected by the Governmont Inspector for 
not taking the exact words of the witnesses. 

The Jury returned the following verdict—“ We are of opinion that the 
immediate cause of the accident was the defective state of the straps of the 
ash-box, thereby causing the death of William Floyd; and the Jury cannot 
separate without expressing their decided opinion that the inspection of those 
constructed engines should be made more minutely and more frequently, so 
as to insure the safety of the public.” 

An inquest has been held upon the body of Mr. Beddington, who was also 
killed; but at present it is not concluded. Nearly the same evidence has 
been taken in both cases. 

A dreadful accident occurred on the Midland Railway, between Draycott 
and Borowash, on Friday evening. While a train was proceeding to Derby 
at its usual rate of speed, the tire of the driving-wheel of the engine broke, 
and a portion of disengaged tire striking against the body of the engine, 
knocked off what is technically denominated the “ clack-box’’ and the es- 
ewe) thereby causing two considerable openings into the boiler, through 
which the pent-up steam rushed out, filling the carriages with steam, and 
occasioning the greatest consternation among the passengers. 
lemma, Job Kirk, the ———, being apprehensive that the engine 
would run off the rails, and being at the same time unable instantly to bring 
the train to a halt, got upon the step op 
ing to leap off in case of necessity. 
caused by the revolution of the imperfect tire against the engine, threw him 
from the 4 down upon the rails, and the train passed over him, fearfully 
crushing both his feet and ankles, and breaking both the bones of each of 
his legs. The stoker also leaped or was thrown off; but fortunately escaped 
without further hurt than some severe contusions about the head and face. 
The Midland Company supply tourniquets to their trains; two were applied 
to the limbs of the sufferer, and he was conveyed to Derby. It was found 
necessary to amputate both legs; but the man is expected to recover. 
was considered one of the best engine-drivers on the line. 

A boatman has been killed on the Great Northern Railway, at Skirbeck in 
Lincolnshire, while trespassing on the line. 


ite to the broken wheel, intend- 


The inquest on Mr. Sard, the gentleman drowned by the sinking of the 
Duchess of Kent, was resumed and concluded on Wednesday. More con- 
flicting evidence was given as to which steamer was the cause of the disaster : 
the master of the Meteor steamer, while he thought the Duchess of Kent was 
trying to make a right course, considered that the tide had caught her head 
and turned her out of it. A solicitor complained of the conduct of the Com- 
mercial Steam-packet Company in not notifying to Mr. Sard’s relatives that 
they had property of his in their possession. The Jury referred to this in 
their verdict—“ That the deceased John Sard came by his death through an 
accidental collision between the Duchess of Kent and the Ravensbourne 
steamers, off Northfleet, on the Ist July 1852. The Jury cannot separate 
without ex capes their feelings in terms of strong condemnation, in conse- 

uence of the — of the owners of the Duchess of Kent not advertising 

e property of the said John Sard in their custody, they having had the 
means of ascertaining the same from papers found in his luggage which was 
saved from the wreck.” 


Manchester was visited by a thunder-storm on Tuesday morning, which 
though of short duration caused the death of four men. Light cottages were 
in course of construction in Ridgway Street, in the fields near Clayton ham- 
let. The workmen were busy in the interior. The lightning struck the 
East corner of the block, entered the roof, and ran along the whole range, 
some portion descending to the earth by every window. All the people em- 
ployed, and Mrs. Fletcher, wife of the owner, were struck by the lightning ; 
some were not hurt much, but four were killed outright. ‘The fatal 
strokes occurred at three distinct places, two of the sufferers having been 
ting together on a window-sill, while the others were at work in different 
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IRELAND. 
The Dublin Evening Mail of Monday says that Lord Derby has given 


aws; and that the task has been intrusted to Dr. Todd and Dr. 








| assuming the post.” 


Lord Palmerston is accused by the Freeman's Journal of having used 
all his influence at the late election in the county of Sligo to favour the 
Derbyite candidates: but it appears that the “ influence” amounted to 
the expression of a hope that his tenants would vote for Gore and Booth: 
and he declared at the same time that they might vote directly opposite 
if they thought proper. 

Lord Lorton has addressed a lachrymose letter to his tenantry on the 
Boyle, Rockingham, Elphin, and Sligo estates, upbraiding them with in. 
gratitude for voting against his wishes, especially as he had done so much 
in remitting rents, and had spent “400,000/. in lasting improvements” ! 

The Tenant League Conference is to be held at Dublin, in the Musie 
Tall, on the 8th of September. Mr. Sharman Crawford declines to pre. 
side over it, on the ground that “ the result of the county of Down elec. 
tion having withdrawn me from the position of taking any further Par. 
liamentary charge of the bill, I do not hold that I would be justified in 
On this subject the Dublin correspondent of the 
Times of Thursday intimates, ‘that, after long and laborious preparation, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland has perfected his bill for the adjustment 
of the relations between landlord and tenant, and that he will lay it be- 
fore Parliament at the carliest possible opportunity. If rumour is to be 
credited, its provisions are of so liberal a nature as regards the interests 
of the tenant class, that the wind will be completely taken out of the 
sails of the gentlemen who have gained anchorage in St. Stephen's on 


| the score of the services they were to render towards carrying out in its 


Thenceforth the | 


| the sixpence tickets, 17,000. 


integrity the ‘ whole bill’ of the ex-Member for Rochdale.” 

The Dublin Evening Post of Tuesday furnished the following return of 
the sales in the Encumbered Estates Court, from the opening of the Com. 
mission until the 9th instant; when further sales in Dublin were sus- 
pended until after the Summer vacation. 

“The number of estates sold was 777 in 4083 lots. 
cccccccccccccess £4,415,207 10 0 
1,636,198 0 0 
1,002,280 12 83 


Court sales, 
Provincial sales, ......+2e+++ 
Private sales,...ccsccccseeses 


Total, .......++002+ £7,353,736 2 8%” 








According to the Cork Constitution, the number of visits to the Exhibi- 
tion, from its commencement to six o'clock on Friday week, has been re- 
turned as 70,600. Of this number, the season-ticket admissions were 
36,000; the two-shilling tickets, 5600; the shilling tickets, 12,000; and 
Should the public patronage continue up 
to the close of the Exhibition asit has done since its commencement, the 
total number of admissions will exceed 100,000. 

The progress of the potato-blight has been a subject of great anxiety 
during the past week. Accounts, probably derived from partial inspec- 
tion of the crops, have materially fluctuated from day to day. There has 
undoubtedly been a good deal of disease in parts of the South and West; 
but to what extent the gencral crop has been affected, is at present a mat- 
ter of guess. A circular, dated August 4, has issued from the Poor-law 
Commission Office, addressed to the Unions, requesting that an “ exact 
report of the present state of the potato crop” may be forwarded with as 





| little delay as possible. 


In this di- | 


While so standing, a sudden jerk, | 
| and as determined for a row. 


Kirk 


The inquiry at Six-mile Bridge has extended over another week ; and 
the examination of witnesses has only brought the evidence down to 
what actually took place when the military entered the village. No two 
witnessss agree in anything except the facts that there was stone-throw- 
ing on one side followed by firing on the other. It has not even been 
ascertained, within a few thousands, how many people were there. The 
disposition of the mob is variously described, as comparatively harmless, 
That the mob “ groaned” the voters, that 
they were incited by the priest to do so, that stones were thrown and the 
soldiers hustled, are facts that seem to be established. But whether the mob 
or the soldiers brought about the fatal recourse to the musket and bayonet, 
is not so clear. There is some evidence which would lead to an inference 
that one or more of the soldiers fired twice into the flying crowd; but it 
is not known whether Mr. Delmege did or did not give orders to fire. On 


| the whole, the evidence is very contradictory, and wanting in clear and 
| graphic sketches of what passed. 


yority for the translation and publication of the whole of the famous | 





Two of the Roman Catholic priests, who have been for some time past 
living at the expense of the Priests Protection Society at Dublin, as con- 
verts to Protestantism, have turned Roman Catholics again. They are 
the Reverend Mr. Wall and the Reverend Andrew Hopkins. 

A disgraceful personal encounter has taken place in Outerard Workhouse 
between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic chaplains, in consequence 
of a dispute as to which should minister to the spiritual wants of a dying 
woman. The woman appears to have been a dubious character with — 
to her religious creed. The chaplains fiercely discussed the dogmas of their 
respective churches, and then the Protestant seems to have assailed his op- 
ponent with carnal weapons. The matter is under investigation. 





Brophy, sentenced to death for participation in a murder at Ballymuck, 
has been hanged at Kilkenny. In the “ press-room” he declared that he 
had nothing to do with the murder. 

Francis Berry, a young man, convicted of being accessory in an attempt 
to murder Mr. Chambre, has been hanged at Armagh. 

Dr. Power, Archdeacon of Lismore, and three boys—two of them his sons, 
and the other his nephew—with two boatmea, went in a sailing-boat from 
Ardmore to Youghal: they set out on their return in the evening, but near 
home, from some mismanagement of the sail, the boat was upsct. One 
boatman got to land, and announced the disaster. Boats were put out; and 
Dr. Power was discovered clinging to a rock, quite exhausted, and almost in- 
— Nothing was seen of the boys or of the second boatman—all ha 
perished. 





Fortign and Calonial. 


Francr.—By a decree published in the Monitewr on Sunday last, 
Créton, Thiers, Duvergier de Hauranne, Chambolle, Remusat, Lasteyric, 
Laidet, and Thouret, Representatives banished under the Usurpation, are 
authorized to return immediately to France. The last two are Moderate 
Republicans; some of the others are decided Orleanists. Another decree 
permits seven of the sixty-six Republicans of the Left, banished on the 
10th of January, to reside in France. These are Renaud, Signard, Joly, 
Bac, Belin, Besse, and Milloste. 
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August 14, 1852.] 


“The writers in the French journals —which, it will be remembered, are 

der the strictest censorship—have amused themselves by publishing 
un Iting comments upon some of the gentlemen now permitted to return 
- M. Bonaparte’s decree. It is said of M. Thiers, that he 


ce by 3 . = - _, 
ter  & interest which proscription excites somewhat of his in- 


d prestige 
anging Ly cane hotel of the Place St. Georges, M. Thiers will be 
veduced to writing history. Everybody will gain thereby, and he will 
lose nothing.” M. de Remusat is told “ that he is a bel esprit of the 
seventeenth century, who has lost his way in the Parliamentary conflicts 
of the nineteenth. He was born to think, to write, and to speak. He 
will find at Paris the academic chair, which he occupies with so much 
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: he is listened to, admired, and believed, But at | 


race and distinction : he will not find the tribune—that will be a petty | 


o efortune for him.” M. Duvergier de Hauranne is admitted to be an 
5 hb 
pad ym is to live “‘ peaceable, calm, charitable, and honoured,” upon 
his estate. The partisans of the house of Orleans will derive scant com- 
fort from the epitaph inscribed over M. Jules de Lasteyrie. Te believed 
that liberty in France could be founded on what we in England are ac- 
customed to call “ Parliamentary majorities” —Napolconicé, “ Parlia- 
mentary oligarchies.” “ Perhaps he still believes this: but it is a faith 
which has no altar, and of which the followers become every day fewer. 
M. Jules de Lasteyrie may still weep over ruins, but there will be no echo 
for his sighs or his regrets." The Republican Anthony Thouret does not 
escape What is meant for a smart hit. “ As to M. Anthony Thouret, he, 
as an honest Republican, will, no doubt, understand he was mistaken, the 
day on which he proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, to ex- 
clude the Bonapartes for ever from the Presidency of the Republic.” 

M. Vieyra, who was appointed Chief of the Staff of the National Guard 
on the eve of the 2d December, has resigned. He had become unpopular 
with his civic comrades, on account of some taint upon his commer- 
cial reputation. He is succeeded by M. Isnard. 

The apathy which has prevailed during the elections to the Conseils- 
Généraux becomes more and more obvious as reports fall in. ‘The list of 
places where the election is nullified for want of the requisite number of 
voters is considerable ; and a few have elected the Opposition candidate. 
It is not a little remarkable that some Cantons at Bar-le-Duc and Toul, 
places where President Bonaparte was lately so enthusiastically reecived 
according to the reports of the Prefects, are on the list of abortive clec- 
tions. 

Beuvron, in the Sologne, on the 7th instant. His movement was very 
rapid, he had few attendants, and he wore plain clothes, 
of Paris knew nothing of the journey until it was over. 

Petitions for the establishment of the Empire are circulating through 
several departments. : 

Bercrum.—The actual Rogier Ministry retains office, with the ex- 
ception of M. Frére-Orban, Minister of Finance, whose place will have to 
be supplied. French influence has undoubtedly played a part in producing 
the’late Ministerial crisis ; and it is reasonably alleged, that the commer- 
cial treaty of 1845, which expired on the 9th of this month, would not 
have come to an end without some arrangement to supply its place, but 
for the same cause, At present, according to the Moniteur both of Paris 
and of Brussels, pending negotiations for a new treaty now carried on at 
Paris, the general tariff-duties will be applied to the merchandise com- 
prised in the treaty of 1845, Wines, silks, linen, thread, salt, and cloths, 
constitute the bulk of the commerce between the two countries, 

Swirzertanp.—Some time ago, a petition was agreed to at a mecting 
of Conservatives at Posieux in the Canton of Friburg, praying for an 
alteration in the Cantonal Constitution. ‘ 
tional Council on the 3d instant, and a resolution arising out of it was 
debated for three days; eventually, on the 5th, a majority of 79 to 18 de- 
cided on rejecting the petition. 1t was held by the speakers of the ma- 
jority, that the petition was an attempt to renew the troubles of the 
Sonderbund under the guise of reforming the constitution. 
sitting, the Council of States decided upon remitting to the Cantons of 
the Sonderbund the remainder of the debt created by the troubles of 1847. 


The journals | ~ - - 
© journe"s | yeturn from Boston, on the 25th July, he was met by a deputation of his 


leteer, “ who, when he bites, leaves a deep wound” ; hence- | 


M. Bonaparte made a sudden and secret visit to his property at Lamotte- | 
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Arrests continue in the States of the Church and in Lombardy. The 
Austrian Consul at Genoa caused seals to be placed on the property of a 
Lombard who died there, and who had long been suspected. It is said 
by the French journals that the clue to a conspiracy was found among his 
papers, and that numbers of arrests have followed. The same authority 
states that the conspirators were in the pay of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of London. The Italia ¢ Popolo was scized at Genoa on the Sth of 
August, 

General Filangieri resigned the Lord Licutenancy of Sicily last week, 
but he was immediately reappointed by the King. The reason for the 
resignation was some disagreement between Filangieri and the Neapo- 
litan Ministry; the King sacrificed the Ministers to the General. 





Grrmany.—There is little news of interest from Germany. The Em- 
peror of Austria was still prosecuting his Hungarian journey, it is said, 
with great success; but a shot had been fired at him in the Bakony forest, 
and at Grosswardein. * 

The King of Prussia was at the opening of the “Great Eastern Rail- 
way” which connects Berlin with Dantzic, on the 5th instant; and he 
left Dantzic on the same day, for Putbus in the island of Rugen. 

The Queen of Prussia is at Ischl. 

But more important than the movements of Monarchs is the movement 
of the cholera. A letter from Dantzic, of the 29th July, says—“ The 
cholera has made its reappearance here, and as usual has come from 
Poland. Up to this time it has been very fatal. Of every five persons 
attacked four have died.” 

Denmarkx,—The new Diet was clected on the 4th instant. The list of 
candidates is rather curious: there were 51 peasants and farmers, 27 ci- 
vilians, 18 professors and teachers, 18 landholders and others, 17 mer- 
chants, traders, and mechanics, 15 public school teachers, 11 military and 
naval men, 13 priests, 7 advocates, 6 journalists, and 10 who came under 
none of these divisions. It was expected that the election would result in 
a Diet similar in character and national spirit to its predecessor. 

ConstantinoPLe.— The French war-ship Charlemagne anchored in the 
Dardanelles on the 25th July. A Russian war-steamer, and an American 
war-steamer waiting to carry the American Ambassador to Athens, were 
also in the Dardanelles, 

Usirep Srates.—By the Asia, which arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, 
we have papers from New York to the 28th July. 

The public excitement on the fishery question had been increased by a 
speech delivered by Mr. Webster at Marshficld in Massachusetts, and by 
the tone of the journals. Mr. Webster resides at Marshfield, and on his 


fellow townsmen, headed by the Honourable Mr. Sprague. In the course 
of his complimentary speech, this gentleman mentioned the fishery ques- 
tion; and Mr. Webster readily seized the occasion to express, as far he 


| could, unofficially, his views upon the subject. 


He believed that, “ by the blessing of Providence, he had done something 
to uphold the constitution and liberty and maintain the rights of his coun- 
try.” He was growing old; relaxation was necessary for his health: when 
he returned to Washington he should speak officially ; “and then I shai? 
speak.”’ “In the mean time, be assured that that interest will not be ne- 


' gleeted by this Administration under any circumstances. The fishermen shall 


This was presented to the Na- | 


At the same | 


The money is to be applied to the completion of certain scholastic insti- | 


tutions, or to the extinction of pauperism, or the construction of railways, 
common roads, and canals, subject to the approbation of the Federal Exe- 
cutive, 

The text of the law relative to the punishment of high treason passed 


by the Grand Council of Neufchatel on the 31st ultimo has been pub- 


lished. The offence is thus defined— 

“ Art. 1. Whoever practises machinations, or keeps up a communication 
with a foreign power, or with its agents, in order to provoke it to commit 
hostilities against Switzerland, or against the Canton—or whoever by the 
same means or machinations, whether within or without the Canton, shall 
endeavour to subject it to foreign domination, or to illegally change its con- 
siitution—is guilty of high treason.” 

High treason is punishable by imprisonment for terms ranging from 
ten to twenty years, with hard labour, and by banishment. Incitement 
to high treason, by writing or otherwise, may be punished by imprison- 
ment for two to six months. There are various other punishments for 


the various degrees in the commission of the offence, and also for resist- | 


ance to the lawful authorities in the execution of the law. 

The Prussian Minister at the Helvetic Confederation has formally de- 
manded that the ancient political relations with Prussia in the Canton of 
Neufchatel should be reéstablished: the motive for this measure being, 
that the authorities of Neufchitel “unreservedly attack all the institu- 
tions which have any relation between the Canton and Prussia.” ‘The 

ternative is coercion. Our authority for this statement is the Ministe- 
rial Morning Herald, which quotes the Hamburg Borsenhalle. 


Traty.—Piedmont still furnishes the most interesting Italian news. 
Pernati, the Minister of the Interior, issued a circular on the 4th instant, 
imtimating that the Government will resist and punish the abuse of the 
right of petition against the Marriage Bill, particularly when exercised 
by vicars and pastors. The bill, says Pernati, has been made the pretext 
for agitating the country ; and petitions have been employed to mislead 
public opinion by spreading the belief that the Government have Anti- 
Catholic tendencies, Meanwhile, the Marquis d’ Azeglio has been staying 
at the baths of Sestri di Ponente, where the Sardinian Ambassadors to 
England, Austria, and France, have had interviews with him, which it is 
thought are not accidental. 


be protected in all their rights of property and in all their rights of occupa- 
tion. To use a Marblehead phrase, they shall be protected * hook and line, 
bob and sinker.” And why should they not? They employ a vast num- 
ber. Many of our own people are engaged in that vocation. There are, 
perhaps, among you some who have been on the Grand Banks for forty 
successive years, and there hung on to the ropes in storm and wreck. The 
most potent consequences are involved in this matter. Our fisheries have 
been the very nurseries of our navy.” 

He would venture to say one or two things more on this highly important 
subject. ‘ In the first place, this sudden interruption of the pursuits of our citi- 
zens, Which had been carried more than thirty years without interruption or 
molestation, can hardly be justitied by any principle or consideration what- 
ever. It is now more than thirty years that they have pursued the fishing 
in the same water and on the same coast in which and along which notice 
has now come that they shall be no longer allowed these privileges. Now, 
this cannot be justified without notice. A mere indulgence of too long con- 
tinuance,”even if the privilege were not an indulgence, cannot be withdrawn 
at this season of the year, when our people, according to their custom, have 
engaged in the business, without just and seasonable notice. I cannot but 
think the late despatches from the Colonial Office had not attracted, to a 
sufficient degree, the attention of the principal Minister of the Crown; for I 
see matter in them quite inconsistent with the arrangement made in 1545 
by the Earl of Aberdeen and Edward Everett. Then the Earl of Derby, the 
present First Minister, was Colonial Secretary. It could not well have taken 
»lace without his knowledge, and, in fact, without his concurrence or sanction. 
| cannot but think, therefore, that its being overlooked is an inadvertence. 
The treaty of 1818 was made with the Crown of England. If a fishing-vessel 
is captured by one of her vessels of war, and brought in for adjudication, the 
Crown of England is answerable, and then we know whom we have to deal 
with. But it is not to be expected that the United States will submit their rights 
to be adjudicated upon in the petty tribunals of the provinces, or that they 
will allow our vessels to be seized by constables and other petty officers, and 
condemned by municipal courts of Canada and Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, or Nova Scotia! No, no, no.” (Great cheering.) 

There are some curious symptoms in the American press; but to a great 
extent these must be taken with many grains of allowance. The Neu 
York Courier and Enquirer testifies to the unanimous determination of the 





| American people to resist British aggression ; contrasting the temper of 


people at the present time with their feelings in 1814, when there was a 
strong party afraid of engaging in a war with England. Besides it says— 

“The British Cabinet has taken a position which it cannot maintain with- 
out incurring direct collision with this country, and yet from which there 
is no side-path in any direction, It must either come to blows or retreat 
straight backwards.” 

The writer treats the policy of Sir John Pakington and Lord Malmes- 
bury as a reversal of that of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. The 
New York Herald is extremely bellicose, and already counts British 
America, Cuba, and Mexico, as among the spoils; threatening England at 
the same time with the loss of Ireland, which is to be conquered by a 
hundred thousand fighting Irishmen. This is in King Cambyses’ vein ; the 
more sensible of the journals abstain from such highflying comments. The 
Washington correspondent of the Journal of Commerce regards the matter as 
malapropos for the Free-trade party in the States; and interprets the late 
| debate in the Senate to mean that the Protectionists or High-tariff men 
| are prepared to risk anything, even a war, rather than “ relax, in any 
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way, their policy of restriction.” ‘The writer imputes the course adopted 
by England to the “ grasping, selfish, and exclusive policy of the Pro- 
tectionist Ministry of England.” The Washington Republic, regarded as 
a Ministerial journal, considers that the common-sense interpretation of 
the treaty of 1818 gives the American fishermen the right of entering 
and fishing in all bays where the waters exceed the width of six miles. 
The writer believes that the English people will not support a Minister 
in any other view ; and that, at all events, America will accept no other 
reading of the treaty. But the Repudlic, notwithstanding the threatening 
appearances, does not apprehend any fatal issue of the difficulty. The 
New York Tribune treats it asa “ fishy hubbub” of annual occurrence, 


and anticipates no serious result. The National Intelligencer, a Washington | 


paper, looks ya the question in a similar light; declares that England 
as always adhered to the construction of the treaty now about to be en- 
forced, and that nothing had hitherto been done by the Government of 
the United States because “ our Government had not confidence in its 
own interpretation of the treaty.” 


Times in New York. Writing on the 26th July, he says— 

“The fishery excitement is extending; and the new Secretary of the 
ene Mr. Kennedy of Baltimore, has started all our navy-yards and ar- 
senals into activity. A powerful force is preparing for the North-eastern 
coast, and in a short time several of our largest and most efficient steamers 
will be on their way. There is no subject on which the Americans are so 
sensitive as their fisheries. I confess that, with a knowledge of the ex- 
asperated state of feeling along the Canada frontier and throughout the 
British Provinces, and a knowledge also of the policy which the President 
and his Cabinet are determined to carry out, I confess that I entertain the 
most serious apprehensions of the final result. Our Government expects a 
collision. Of this fact there is no doubt. 

Some colour is given to the views of the Journal of Commerce by the 
fact that the Committee on Commerce in the House of Representatives 
were about to report a bill for establishing reciprocity of trade between 
the United States and the British Colonies. ; 

‘The bill will provide for interchange, free of duty, between the United 
States and the British American Provinces, of all articles, being the product 
of the sea, the field, and the forest; the same to take effect whenever the 
British Government shall assent to the following measures,—namely, 1. to 
grant to the United States the free navigation of the St. Lawrence; 2. to 
grant also to the United States the free navigation of the St. John; 3. to 
exempt from duty the American lumber shipped by the St. John; 4. to open 
to the inhabitants of the United States, in common with those of the Pro- 
vinces and of the British people, the right of taking and curing fish of every 
kind, to the same extent to which the inhabitants of the United States en- 
joyed such right under the articles of the treaty of 1783,” 

In addition to the above intelligence, we have New York papers of the 
31st July, by the Humboldt, which touched at Southampton on Thurs- 
day, on its way to Havre. Commodore Perry had received orders to re- 
pair forthwith to the fishing-grounds in the war-steamer Mississippi, and 
protect the rights of the American fishermen. He was to be accompanied 
by as many vessels as could be got ready in time, and to assume the com- 
mand of the entire squadron destined for the station. News had arrived 
at New York, that a British war-steamer had been met with two Ameri- 
can fishing-schooners in tow, which had been seized off Gaspé Head. It 
is also stated that fishing-vessels have been obliged to pay an anchorage- 
duty of sixpence per ton in all the provinces. There were three hundred 
American vessels in the Bay of St. Lawrence at the end of June; four- 
teen British men of war were in the fishing-grounds, and four more were 
reported as fitting out at St. John’s, New Brunswick. The cases of the , 
Coral and the Hyades, already seized by the cutter Nettler, were heard in 
the Admiralty Court at St. John’s on the 24th July: no defence was 
made, and the schooners were to be condemned at the next sitting of the 
court, on the 28th. 

The New York Herald has a long article enumerating the war-ships at 
once available and those which might be available by the 20th of August. 
The writer reckons up a list comprising five steamers, five sloops of war, 
and two brigs, mounting 161 guns, which might be concentrated at 
Halifax by the 15th August ; and he adds to this five frigates, carrying 
332 guns, which might be ready by the 20th. This is unofficial bluster- 
ing and no more; but it shows the temper of the people. 

It was rumoured that Mr. Webster would be obliged to resign, on the 
ground that he had acted in the fishery matter in opposition to the views 
of President Fillmore. But this has been denied by authorities more 
respectable than those who affirm it. One surmise is, that Mr. Webster 
‘will accept an extraordinary mission to England, and that this has given 
rise to the rumour cited above. When the mail left New York, Mr. 
Crampton, the British Minister, was at Mr. Webster's house at Marsh- 
field, enjoying country pleasures and pursuits. 

Another subject of interest is the conduct of the Irish respecting the 
extraction of Kaine. An Anti-Extradition meeting had been held at 
Tamman~ Hall, headed by Mr. Horace Greeley of the New York Tri- 
bune ; at wh.eh that gentleman declared, that the crime alleged against 
Kaine was “noc Durely a moral offence, but partook of the nature of a 

litical one.” ‘The ™ob of Irish took the same view; for when Kaine 
politica os ‘ . 
was removed from the Lstrict Court on the 26th they attacked the police 
who had him in custody. .4 conflict followed, carried on chiefly by 
stone-throwing, the whole distance fom the court to the prison : but when 
the mob came to close quarters, they were signally routed by the police, 
who used their clubs, and several of the most active among the Irish were 
seized. The question as to whether Kaine may be legally delivered up 
under the Ashburton treaty, will be decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States at Washington, to which appeal has been made. 

« Accidents” in the United States far surpass in their fatal results any- 
thing of the kind which we can produce, cither on land or water, One of 
the dreadfal calamities was brought about on the Hudson, on the 28th 
July. Two rival steamers, named the Henry Clay and the Armenia, 
started from Albany on the morning of that day, and steamed at a racing 
pace down towards New York. Both the boats were put to the utmost 
of their speed, and were constantly in dangerous situations. Even after 


they had made a considerable distance, and were heavily laden with pas- | 


sengers, the racing continued. Suddenly a passenger observed smoke and 
smelt fire on board the Henry Clay. He spoke to the pilot; but that 
officer, instead of running the boat instantly on shore, told the passenger 
to “ mind his own business,” and continued his fatal course. In this way 
half a mile was gone over ; the flames then burst out yery fiercely ; and 
the boat was now run ashore. 


-«14 STA A™ 


| Fé, to settle the constitution and elect a President. 


| _ “ The steamer struck head on,” says the New York Herald ; “ and as the 
fire broke out in the centre, and the breeze blew off shore, those on the stern 

| of the boat had either to leap into the water or perish in the flames. One 
of the passengers who had reached the shore said, that as he turned, he saw 
the flames envelope a fine lad, standing on the verge of the upper 
seemingly uncertain whether to perish A or water. The flames 
thick smoke seemed to wrap around him like a winding-sheet, till he disap. 
peared, and is now no more. Another gentleman informed us, that he saw 
a mother take her infant in her teeth by its clothes, to have the babe come 
on top when she arose to the surface, and approach the edge of the boat to 
leap into the water. By a sudden jerk of the boat the child fell from the 
grasp of the mother, and also disappeared. There were several other heart- 
rending incidents connected with this sad affair. We shall never know al] 
the sad scenes of this terrible disaster. Most of those who were saved came 
to the city in the Armenia and by the Hudson River Railroad. The down- 
train stopped to render assistance, and a special train was sent out to bring 
the survivors to town. Several reached the Irving House in a sad plight— 
some without shoes, others without hats, and some without coats, ion or 


As far as could be ascertained, at least fifty-six lives were lost. The 
columns of the New York papers are crowded with details of personal in- 
cidents. ‘ Indignation” meetings had been held, and great excitement 
prevailed. 

Buenos Ayrres.—Urquiza, exasperated, as he asserts, by the dema- 


ee f : | stockings.” 
The weightiest news comes from the intelligent correspondent of the | 


| goguism of the Chamber of Representatives and the public press, dissolved 


the former, gagged the latter, and placed the town in a state of siege, on 
the 23d June. He professes that he is the firmest friend of liberty ; that 
he has only had recourse to this step in order to preserve the Argentine 
Republic from civil war; and that when the constitution shall have been 
established on a firmer basis, he will resign his dictatorial powers. He 
calls himself Provisional Director; and in this capacity he has summoned 
the delegates of the States to meet him during the present month, at Santa 
The news was 
brought by the Severn, which arrived at Southampton on Thursday, with 
the South American mails to the 6th of July. 


Carr or Goop Horr.—The news from the frontier of the Cape co- 
lony, brought by the Propontis, which reached Plymouth on Monday 
evening, discloses no novelty in Caffre warfare. We have before us files 
of the Cape Town Mail, the Cape Monitor, the South African Advertiser, 
the Friend of the Sovereignty, and the Zuid Afrikaan, of dates including 
the 26th of May and the 3d of July. The details of the war, with three 
exceptions, consist of narratives of marauding inroads by the Caffres; 
captures of cattle, followed by pursuit and recapture; hand to hand skir- 
mishes, military forays, murders; seizures of the mail; and other petty 
matters which go to make up what is ealled the Caffre war. The depre- 
dations have been committed within the colony, which is represented as 
swarming with small parties of Hottentots. In one instance a soldier of 
the Second Queen’s was shot while cutting wood within three hundred 
yards of Fort Cox; in another, a Hottentot boldly entered a camp, and 
mounting a horse, rode off. The Caftres annoyed General Yorke’s camp 
at Line Drift by firing the surrounding grass. § of oxen continued 
to be taken in or near the camps. Catffre fires were constantly visible 
from Fort Beresford. At Eiland’s Kloof, a place about four miles from 
Graham's Town, four spans of oxen, some eows, and a mare, were swept 
off, on the 3d of June. The mail from Graham’s Town was captured on 
the 6th, These are some characteristic but minor incidents of the war. 
In every instance, the Hottentots, as usual, fly before any considerable 
forces. 

The exceptional incidents to which we referred are, an attack by the 
Hottentots upon a missionary station at Mount Coke ; a combined move- 
ment against Uithaalder, the leader of the rebel Hottentots occupying the 
Amatolas; and a disastrous conflict between a body of Hottentots at 
Konap Hill and an escort of Sappers and Miners who were in charge of 
ammunition-waggons. 

The attack at Mount Coke took place on the night of the 2d June, 
when the people there were in bed. The Hottentots succeeded in carry- 
ing off some oxen; but they were hotly pressed, and retreated towards 
the Buffalo; a body of Hottentot horsemen driving the cattle while the 
foot acted as a covering-party. The firing of the skirmish was heard at 
Fort Murray; whence an express was sent to General Yorke at King 
William's Town. General Yorke sent 200 Lancers and = Corps men; 
but by the time they arrived the enemy had got out of reach. 

On the 13th June, thirty-five Sappers and Miners under Colonel Moody, 
escorting five waggons containing stores, Minié rifles, and ammunition, 
were on their way from Graham’s Town to head-quarters at Fort Beau- 
fort. They had rested at Fort Brown, and were a little beyond the 
Konap Post, when they were fired on by Hottentots in ambush. The 
first volley killed and wounded several men. The fight continued 
for half an hour ; the Sappers fired away nearly all their ammunition, 
and were gradually beaten back to Fort Brown. The waggons were then 
plundered, chiefly of the Minié rifles and the ammunition. The Hotten- 
tots fled on the approach of a party from Fort Brown. Nine Sappers were 
killed, and ten wounded. It was thought that the Hottentots were per- 
fectly informed of the movements of the escort, and that the ambush was 
mae ew planned. 

The attack upon the camp of Uithaalder was made by a large force un- 
der General Yorke and Colonel Eyre, on the 14th June ; and was very 
successful. The Hottentots were routed, their huts destroyed, and three 
of the Minié rifles recaptured. The troops remained in the Amatolas. A 
Cape Corps sergeant was taken among the rebels, and hung up at once. 

General Cathcart had intimated his intention of establishing a mounted 


| Rural Police, which would probably perform services similar to those 30 


effectively rendered by the police which hunted out the last of the Aus- 
tralian Bushrangers. In addition to this, he had gone over a great deal 
of ground, in order that he might become personally acquainted with the 
country ; and he intended to establish a line of defensive posts within the 
colony. But his most important and latest act was to issue @ proclama- 
tion, on the 1st of July, stating that, in consequence of the non-payment 
of the fine imposed on Kreli by Sir Harry Smith, General Cathcart would 
collect a sufficient force “on the Umvani River, near Bram Neck, mid- 
way between Shiloh and the White Kei; and that it was further his in- 
| tention with this force to cross the Kei, and establish his head-quarters 
at Kreli’s Great Place.” hepber 

General Cathcart also commands “ all Burghers of the divisions of Graaf 
| Reinet, Uitenhage, Port Elizabeth, Somerset, Cradock, Albany, Albert, 
| Victoria, Fort Beaufort, and Colesberg, capable of bearing arms, to takg 
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tho fold upon the old ( Commando system of the colony,” and join him at 


: place on the 6th of August. Moreover, he promises “ the 
the appointed classes, who shall voluntarily join in this great Commando, 
cc attie that may be captured by them shall be divided amongst the 
that for their owa use an benefit, according to such equitable division 

may be determined on by their own commandants.”’ 

— curious episode arises out of the conduct of General Cathcart towards 
. The Governor had learnt that the women supply the 
Caffres with wder, which they obtain in the towns and within the 
: offered a reward of 50/, “for the apprehension of any 
2” engaged in supplying the enemy with ammunition, “ male or 
4 with sufficient proof to hang him or her by martial law.” It so 
happened, that Toise, a friendly chief, was arrested by the Hottentots and 
taken to Sandili, but afterwards liberated; and he mysteriously brought 
back with him a letter from Uithaalder which is a curiosity in its way : 

the Cape papers give a seen . ; sieabanien 
“ Esteemed Sir, General—I embrace t is opportunity to write you 
this hoe. We inform you that we are exceeding Y grieved in consnquense 
of what we see with our eyes, that your Excellency fights with women and 
children, that is to say, wars with them ; for where all were fighting it was 
inst men. Women we always excepted, that is according to the pro- 
ation. We hope not that your Excellency will do the same as Sir H. 
Smith and Colonel Somerset. We were in the neighbourhood of Bathurst : 


7 - John Pakington left town on Thursday, for his seat, Westwood 
ark, 

Lord and Lady Palmerston were at their residence near Sligo last week. 

We regret to learn, and to announce, that Mr. Macaulay's health is 
not yet in such a state asto permit the hope of his being able to address 
his constituents on an early day.—Scotsman, 

We regret to learn that Mr. Ouseley Higgins, the Liberal Member 
for Mayo, is dangerously ill. There is little hope entertained of his re- 
covery.—Galway Vindicator, 

The Times draws attention to the case of Mr. Hewitt Bridgman, formerly 
the Liberal Representative of Ennis, but who now, utterly destitute, and in 


| his eightieth year, lies in King’s College Hospital. His wants are supplied 


| any part in public affairs. 


there we fought men that had guns, those we shot down, and those who had | 


no guns we ex This is according to proclamation. 


* And furthermore, es | eS ae, 
ticable for you to speak with us, because our hostilities are distinct from those 


affres. 
of the Call I your servant, Wo. Urruaacper.” 


General Cathcart has commuted the sentence of death passed upon the 
rebel Hottentot, Field-Cornet Andries Botha, into transportation for life, 
with hard labour. Although Botha had been convicted, a smart contro- 
versy raged among the journals as to his guilt or innocence. He was a 
Kat River man. 

It is insinuated that there is great difficulty in bringing the Fingoes into 
fire; and that at the same time some of our men and officers are killed 
and wounded by the “accidental "’ discharge of Fingo muskets. 

“The amount of risk we run,” says the Cape Town Mail, ‘by employ- 
ing natives, whether Hottentots or Fingoes, several suspicious instances 
seem to prove. It will be remembered that Captain Bevil, of the Levies, 
was shot accidentally by a Hottentot of his perty, and that doubt still hangs 
over Major Wilmot’s lamented death, whether or not it was by Fingoes 
of his own party. Two or three (several during the month) of the Rifles also 
have been wounded, either by the awkward precipitance of the Fingoes, or 
y hayes being mistaken for Caffres. Such friends are little less dangerous 

n enemies.” 

But this is not quite borne out by the general intelligence ; and in- 


if your Excellency wishes to speak to us, it is prac- 


by a few, a very few friends, the O'Gorman Mahon among the number. 
The object of this public notification of the case is to procure means of 
placing Mr. Bridgman in comfort during the last days of his life. 

Sir Thomas Downman, the Garrison Commandant at Woolwich, died 
on Tuesday. 

Lord Kensington died on Tuesday, at Kensington, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. He succeeded to the title in 1801; but he never took 
His son, William Edwardes, who was born 
in that year, and who succeeds to the title and property, is a Commander 
~ the Royal Navy. Major Herbert Edwardes is a nephew of the late 

aron. 





The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier arrived at Lisbon on the 30th 


| July. 


| 


stances are not wanting to show that the Fingoes have fought with great | 


bravery. 

The Zuid Afrikaan contains the minutes of a meeting held on the 16th 
January, at a farm-house on Sand River, between Mr. Owen and Major 
Hogge on the one side, and on the other certain deputies, headed by 
Pretorius, from the Trans-Vaal Boers, to settle the boundary question. 
A convention was agreed to and signed, ag | it is stipulated that the 
Emigrant Farmers occupying the territory North of the Vaal River shall 
in future “manage their own affairs, and govern themselves without in- 
terference from the British Government” ; that her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners “ repudiate all alliance whatsoever with the Coloured tribes North 
of the Vaal River” ; that slavery shall not be permitted ; that the Farm- 
ers shall not traffic in ammunition with the natives; that perfect free 
trade shall exist between them ; and other stipulations on minor matters. 
General Cathcart has ratified this convention. 

Major Hogge died, at Bloem Fontein, on the 9th June, of a fever sup- 
posed to have been caught in the country of Moshesh. He was one of 
the Commissioners sent out from England last autumn to settle the affairs 
of the Orange Sovereignty. Since that date, he had been at Winburg, 
Moshesh’s, King William's Town, Cape Town, back to King William's 
Town, and thence to Bloem Fontein. He was a Major of the Seventh 
Dragoons ; and for the distinguished part he took in the previous Caffre 
war, of 1846, he was honourably mentioned by Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
General Somerset, Sir Henry Pottinger, and Sir George Berkeley. His 
loss is regarded as a calamity by the whole Cape colony, and he is spoken 
of in the same warm terms by the journals of all parties. 

Van Dremen’s Lanp.—The latest accounts from Hobart Town, 
brought by the Tasmania, are to the Ist of April. Gold, it is stated, has 
been discovered in the country lying between Fingal and Avoca. It is 
little more than speculation at present, as no gold in any quantity has 
been brought in; but the Hobart Town Guardian says that “all doubt” 
of its existence is at an end, and that two hundred men are at work in 


“the diggings.” 





PMiscellanrons. 

A special meeting of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce has been called 
“‘to take into consideration the present state of our relations with the 
United States of America.” 

The Pays says—‘ A letter from Vienna announces that in a note ad- 


| remains in the Castle of Amboise. 





dressed by the Cabinet of St. James’s to the Austrian Government, the | 


assurance is given that all measures of precaution will be taken to prevent 


the presence of Kossuth at London from troubling the good relations es- | 


tablished between England and Austria.” 


Enrolled Chelsea Pensioners have this week been selected as candidates | 


for the purpose of drillins the Militia, and inspected by the Colonels and 
the Medical Staff. Noncommissioned offi ers and privates of the Line are 
not to be excluded ; but preference is t» be given to the Pensioners. 

A new Chairman of Committees of th: House of Commons will have to 
be elected. The Standard ventures to suggest a candidate. Strangely 
enough, the gentleman named is not a Derbyite, but a Whig,—Mr. 

w Talbot Baines, Member for Leeds, and lately at the head of the 
Poor-law Board. 
~ The Derby bribery case continues to engage the attention of the Liber- 

- It is stated that other letters connecting Major Beresford and Mr. 
Frail of Shrewsbury have come to light. The Tory agents threaten to 
Prosecute Sharrack, the bribed butcher, for taking the bribe. 











The Marquis Turgot, ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, is about to leave 
Paris with his family, for Italy. 

M. Cornudet and M. Dufaure have returned to practice at the Paris bar, 

Michael Ney, the grandson of the famous Marshal, has just entered the 
Seventh Regiment of French Dragoons as a private volunteer. 

The wife of Don Miguel gave birth to a daughter on the 5th instant, 
at Mildenburgh. 

The King of Naples has appointed the Marquis de Balestrino to the 
post of Neapolitan Ambassador to the Court of Turin, 

Otho King of Greece arrived at Carlsbad on the 1st instant. 

Johanna Wagner has been lately making a tour of the German pro- 
vincial theatres. 


Further letters from Lord Londonderry to M. Bonaparte appeared in 
the Morning Post of Thursday; but there is no letter to Lord Londonderry 
from M. Bonaparte. The subject is the release of Abd-el-Kader, who sti 
As the letters are very characteristic 
of the writer, whose name may now be added to the long list of M. Bona- 
parte’s dupes, and as Lord Londonderry’s literature would be spoilt by 
condensation, we give the documents entire. 

Lord Londonderry to Prince Louis Napoleon. 
* Holdernesse House, May 3, 1852. 

“Mon Prince—Your Highness cannot be surprised if I again call to your 
mind the position in which a peculiar fate, under circumstances, has now em- 
barked me; and I must first respectfully 1 apemry that I could not believe 


| my letter of the lst of February last, officially sent through your Minister of 


War, and by his reply laid before you, should have remained for two months 
entirely unnoticed, I am convinced, however, that this has arisen from en- 
tire forgetfulness, under the immense occupations of the vast empire over 
which you have been destined to rule with entire dominion ; or, otherwise, 
the usual courtesy between gentleman and gentleman would never have been 
omitted,—more especially when, under your own hand, you have assured me, 
‘que le pouvoir n’a rien changé de votre cour.’ 

“Under the impression, nevertheless, of a seeming oblivion, I hope, with 
the most perfect respect to the President of the French Republic, and the 
magnanimous French nation, I may venture, for the last time, to place my 
petition before your Highness for the liberation of the brave warrior at Cha- 
teau d’ Amboise. I fervently hope that in the heroic and gallant hearts of 
all Frenchmen, soldiers as well as citizens, and of all Europe, I shall stand 
acquitted of impropriety in the measure I am now pursuing. 

** My letter, Reteunry Ist, here annexed in copy No. 1, and the answer of 
the Minister of War, No. 2, will certify as to the cause of regret I have ex- 
es at my late communication being neglected. I come now to your 

fighness’s autographs of September 1851 and May 29, 1851. I need not 
now make them known to the world; but if your Highness refers to them, 
you will not wonder that I wrote in my last epistle to you, that I had a ‘ let- 
tre de change, payable 4 vue’; and what does this consist in? or what is the 
value thereof? Your honourable, recorded, never-to-be-blotted out words, 
‘Je veux, tot ou tard, mettre l'Emir en liberté, parceque je ecrois |’ honneur 
de la France y’est engagé.’ 

“ Your Highness then most sagaciously adds, that it would be more diffi- 
cult for you to accomplish the object if urged by any foreign power, any in- 
fluence of the press, or any discussions in our Parliament. For more than one 
year and a half, sire, undoubtedly from your opinions known, no one has breath- 
ed the great captive’s name ; but this cannot last for ever. But then, further, 
what were your Highness’s next declared impediments ?- The Ottoman Porte ? 
No! By the vigorous and praiseworthy efforts of your enlightened Ambassa- 
dor, they were ready to facilitate an arrangement equally honourable to 
France, Turkey, and humanity. 

“Your own former Ministry and objections, by your own splendid career, 
are no longer in your way; you are absolute, supreme, omnipotent, account- 
able to no one but yourself; and between you and your conscience, Abdel 
Kader still lingers. 

“ Beyond all this, and more forcible than all I have urged, as regards your 
brave army, I hear from authority not to be doubted, that the last remaining 
tribe of Kabyles have been entirely and signally defeated, and the war in 
Algeria for ever at an end; thus affording no reasonable, or even politic 
ground for further delay. ; i 

“The time and moment, then, seems, at length to have arrived, im the 
eventful year of 1852, which you proclaimed to me would be a period easy 
for you to carry the object into effect—to take the bold, glorious, and cou- 
rageous decision of liberating the fallen chief, your noble prisoner. 

** Away then with all chimeras of difficulties, delicacies, and consequences : 
your decrees are final. Announce ‘ Le Président le veut,’ and Abdel Kader’s 
prison-doors fly open! And you will give effect alike, by this proceeding, to 
your wish and to your will. “The unsullied honour of France and the desire 
of its powerful ruler (the chosen of eight millions) will be accomplished. 

“‘T have the honour to remain, with the highest consideration, and most 
perfect respect and regard, your Highness’s constant friend and wellwisher, 

Vane Lonponperry, Gen. 

“ P.§.—It is right I should add, that, waiting all respectful and due time, 

if my humble representations receive (as my last) no attention, I shall feel it 
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due to myself, my position, and all the circumstances of the case, to place 
the whole of our correspondence, which from the first has been official, and 
in no degree marked as private by one or the other, before the public and 
Europe; when the best judgment will be formed of all that has passed on 
this important affair.” 
Lord Londonderry to Prince Louis Napoleon. 
“* Wynyard Park, August 9, 1852. 

“Mon Prince—I could not have conceived it possible, after our former in- 

timate relations, and my letter of 3d May last, (sent through your Ambas- 





sador in London,) that you should have shown me s0 little courtesy as again 
not to vouchsafe any reply. Such a course cannot now be from accident or 
occupation, but must be from design ; andI have only to leave the world and 
Europe to judge, by the immediate publicity of our correspondence, between | 
my humble and repeated solicitations and your word of honour, pledged to | 
me that, sooner or later, you would liberate Abdel Kader. | 
“‘Mon Prince, if any event could hasten your mind to adopt the Emir’s | 
liberation more than another, it would be the sudden and lamented death of 
your former intimate friend and boon companion Alfred d’Orsay. You can- 
not but know, mon Prince, he anxiously aided me in our common and un- 
ceasing efforts to bring your conscience to a clear sense of what was promised 
under your own hand ; and this important letter I now annex in attested 
copy. I forbear adding the lengthened former details that have been al- 
ready published; but I would place on record communications from that 
highly tatented spirit that has flown to that Tribunal before which we must 
all appear. If, to show his deep sympathy, together with my own, aught 
can move your Highness to act nobly, generously, and bravely, it will be the 
words of your departed friend. Girardin, your great and gifted writer, las 
proclaimed, ‘Palaces have only two doors open to truth, the door of friend- 
ship and the door of adversity—of friendship, which is to adversit 
what lightning is to thunder, invisible justice, equal justice for all, 
The justice of which death holds the scales counts days when it does not 
measure gifts.’ 
“Remember, mon Prince, there is but one step between us and death. If | 
the Emir languishes and dies in prison, who would be in your Imperial 
robes—who would envy blighted faith and broken promises ? 
“T remain, mon Prince, an Irish soldier, devoted to military honour and 
well-deserved glory. Vane LonponpDERRY.” | 





Mr. Hind, the astronomer, has named the planet newly discovered be- | 
tween Mars and Jupiter “‘ Melpomene.” 

It is said that the scat of the Russian Embassy is about to be removed 
from Ashburnham House to Chesham Place, the lease of the former having | 
expired. 

The Courrier du Bas-Rhin announces that the German Governments 
have ratified the convention with France for the junction of the French 
and German railways. 

The electric telegraph is complete to Plymouth; and it is suggested 
that Greenwich time may now be easily adopted in the West of England. 

Steam navigation has lately increased in an extraordinary manner at 
Constantinople. More than twenty steamers now ply daily in the Bos- 
phorus and the Sea of Marmora. It is said that a Russian company is | 
about to be formed, which will have twenty vessels, to run in opposition 
to those now established. 

What is the cause of the potato-blight? This question is again upper- 
most in the minds of the thoughtful, who apprehend the effects of the 
disease. Mr. Freeman Nuttall, a gentleman of Wicklow who farms his 
own land, is one of these; and he has put forth a theory on the subject 
based on practical observations. He thinks that the disease docs not arise 
from atmospheric influence, but from insects, It first shows itself in 
small black spots. 

“Now,” says Mr. Freeman, “the spots on the potato are caused by in- 
sects. They come about the middle of July, I think at night. It has been 
remarked, that the disease in many places has appeared on or about the 
same day each year? how many birds and insects do so? They are at first 
mostly in couples, and are to be found on the under part of the leaf, on the 
before-mentioned black spots, but are most difficult to find; for on touching 
the leaf, they spring off so quickly, and with such force, that, although 
most invisible to the naked eye, an acute ear may hear the sound of their 
jump. Ina few days they increase in size, and deposit their eggs, which 
are white, and very pointed at the ends; after which, the female, from a 
bright yellow, becomes almost white, and dies. I have found many of the | 
mere skins of them quite perfect in shape. The eyes are near the top of the 
head, and are very dark-coloured. The young are soon found in great | 
numbers, creeping over the whole plant, particularly on the stalk : these are 
much less inclined to jump than the first; some days, when even touched 
they would not do so,” 

he next point is, how to get rid of the insects? Mr. Freeman uses a 
bush-harrow over the crop, followed by lime, which he has found effect- 
ive; and he publishes his views in order that the attention of scientific 
men may be directed to the subject. 

In a report to the Wesleyan Conference, “it appears that, from the | 
divisions occasioned by the discontented party, known by the name of 
‘ Reformers,’ several circuits have been crippled, and some ministers have 
been reduced to the verge of starvation; and that the contingent fund, 
though nearly 500/. more than in the preceding year, is in debt something 
like 6000/. Several chapels have been sold during the year, but the precise 
number is not stated. Some of these, however, are to be succeeded by | 
more commodious buildings, and, as at Cleckheaton for example, with | 
little or no debt remaining. On the whole, therefore, the loss is less real 
than apparent. The gencral condition of trust estates is very surprisingly 
improved. Eighty-six new chapels have been built or completed during 
the year. Nearly two-thirds of the erections and enlargements have been 
completed without the slightest increase of debt, and the amount actually 
expended for building exceeds that of the year preceding by 18,015/.” 


Railway statistics are always interesting, especially when marked im- 
provement in the receipts is recorded. The results of railway traftic, 
collected by the Daily News, for the last six months, may be considered as 
subsidiary illustrations of the general prosperity. 

“Taking the eleven great lines of England, viz. those either leading to, or 
actually centering in, the Metropolis, it would appear that in the first half 
of the year 1852, as compared with the corresponding period of 1851, their 
receipts have been 4,587,036/. as against 4,488,239/. ; showing an increase in 
the whole of 98,797/. But as in that period 64 miles have been added to the 
length of these eleven lines, the mileage receipts have not, it is clear, gone 
on augmenting in the same —— as the gross receipts ; thus adding 
another to the many proofs we before had, that, however great may be the 
advantage to the public of extensions, branches, and spurs, it is on the main 
y= a lines and schemes that proprietarices must rely for profit and 





“ Descending, however, from these gencral results to particulars, the in. 
creaséd sum taken last half-year has, it will be found, been produced by 
seven of these eleven lines,—viz. by the South-eastern, 10.884 the Mid. 
land, 25,6987. ; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 34,5297. ; the Eastern Counties, 
14,931/.; the North Midland, 9632/.; the York and Berwick, 3727/.; and 
the Great Northern, 54,9487. And of these particular cases of increase, those 
of the Midland, the North Midland, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
Eastern Counties, and the Great Northern, are encouraging, as showing the 
gradual development of traffic under the pressure of great competition for it - 
for in none of those five lines is there any mileage increase ; and it is exactly 
in the instance of those two, the Midland and the Great Northern, where the 
rivalry has been greatest, that the increase in receipts has been largest. 

- The falling-off in the traffic during the last half-year has been chiefly in 
the North-western ; and, what is remarkable, while there is a decrease of 
46,4197. in its receipts, there is an increase in its mileage of 21 miles. § 
also with the Great Western ; there is a decrease of 2048/., and an addition 
of 15 miles to its extent ; and with the South-western, an increase of 5 miles 
has been followed by a decreased traffic of 12987. In the case of the Brighton, 
the decrease is between five and six thousand, but the mileage has, we be- 
lieve, been stationary. The antagonism between increased mileage and de- 
creased receipts in the first half of 1852 is not, of course, cause and effect ; 
and, as traffic is only gradually developed, it is quite possible that this in- 
creased mileage may hereafter turn out profitable; though experience js 
rather against any such expectation. 

* Part of this falling-off in these four cases is no doubt attributable to the 
loss of the Exhibition traffic which they enjoyed in 1851—for it is observable 
that the earliest impressions on receipts produced by that traffic were exactly 
on the lines on which there has been in 1852 a decreased take; part to the 
uncertainties of the weather and of the London season ; and something pro- 
bably in the case of the North-western to severe competition on both Eastern 
and Western sides. The decrease, it must, however, be remarked, would 
have been more serious had it not been for the increasing receipts from mer- 
chandise ; thereby showing, that though the individual locomotion has been 
less, the general trade of the country has been progressive. 

“*So far as the half-yearly accounts have = appeared, it is inferrible that 
the working expenses Love increased in the last half-year. This is so in the 
North-western and Great Western; but is acccunted for by part of the re- 
pairs arising during the Exhibition year not having been paid for until the 
first half of the current half-year. The effect of this increase in working 


| charges and of the decrease in receipts, on dividend in those two companies, 


is, that to maintain the rates formerly paid, very considerable sums have te 
be taken from the balances carried over after payment of the dividend for 
the half-year ending December 31, 1851.” 


Since the destruction of the Amazon, fires at sea have excited unusual 
attention on the part of the directors of the Royal Mail Company ; who 
have taken partial precautionary measures against fire. It would appear 
that, with this view, they have issued printed instructions, dated the 1st 
of March last, which are suspended to the mainmast abaft the engine upon 
the main deck, but which refer solely to the engine department; where, 
from the number of persons at all times employed, the least danger is to be 
expected. A want of like precautionary measures as regards the cabins, 
or what may be termed the general police of the ship, has well nigh led to 
a catastrophe on board the Severn as appalling as the late sad occurrence 
with the Amazon. “A Passenger” tells the story in a letter to the 
Times. 

“The Severn left Madeira at about six p.m. of Thursday the 5th instant, 
with upwards of 110 passengers, or, including the crew, with more than 200 
souls on board. At between one and two o'clock of the following Saturday 
morning, the 7th, I was awoke by my child, who slept in a cradle in my 
cabin, crying. Twice I succeeded in quieting him; but as he awoke again, 
I got up, and finding him rather cold, I placed him in my own berth for 

reater warmth ; where, while trying again to get him to sleep, I suspected 
goer smoke. In a few seconds I became more convinced of this; and, 
fortunately for the occasion, occupying an inner berth upon the main deck, 
I opened a small window in it which looks down into the saloon; when I at 
once discovered the body of the ship filling fast with smoke, rising from the 
saloon-cabin below,—where, strange to say, numbers were sleeping totally 
unconscious of their danger. Unwilling to leave my child, I at once gave 
the alarm by crying ‘ Fire on board!’ Mr. Rooker, who occupied an ad- 
joining berth to my own, was the first to hear me; when he, undressed as 
- was, at once rushed upon deck to give notice to the officer of the watch. 
Admiral Grenfell, who slept in another adjoining berth, immediately called 
Captain Chapman, and accompanied him below to whence the smoke pro- 
ceeded. By this time all the passengers in the after part of the ship had 
heard the confusion, and were rushing upon deck, half dressed, the body of 
the vessel filling fast with smoke. : ’ 

“The captain, officers, and crew, deserve the greatest credit for their 
coolness and promptitude of action throughout. Mr. Strutt, the chief officer, 
whose conduct is beyond all praise, went below, and, at the imminent risk of 
his own life from suflocation, descended to where the fire was burning, and 
by his exertions was mainly instrumental in saving the ship and lives of all 
on board, assisted by Mr. Baker, the fourth officer. Mr. Leeds, the second 
officer, was employed in seeing an ample supply of water sent below, and en- 
couraging all who came near him; while Mr. Richards, the third officer, who 


| remained in charge of the deck, saw that the boats were ready to be lowered 


in case of necessity ; but as they were insufficient to have held the whole of 
the passengers and crew, it is to be supposed much loss of life would have 
ensued had they been called into requisition. In less than half an hour the 


| fire was entirely got under, and by degrees the passengers became reassured. 


“Tt has not been possible to discover how the fire originated. It com- 
menced at and was confined to the after part of the ship, below the saloon, 
where the water-tanks are kept: this space is divided by a bulkhead from 
that allotted to the wine, spirits, and other stores for passengers’ use. Four 
days previous to the fire, and at about ten y. m., Admiral Grenfell and Mr. 
Busk, two of our passengers, while sitting in the saloon, saw a man, employed 
as a barman, go below with a lighted candle in his hand, when he passed up 
sundry bottles to two others, who remained above. They at once communi- 
cated this occurrence to Captain Chapman, who went down into the saloon 
to inquire into the affair; but what explanation was given I know not. 
It is, however, suspected that one of the servants, a short time pre- 
vious to the fire breaking out, must have gone down with the view of steal- 
ing something to drink, when the accident may have occurred. Upon the 
tanks were the remains of some beer-casks, and some straw which had burnt ; 
the side of the ship had taken fire, and it had worked its —_ os to the 
bulkhead; which in less than two minutes more, as stated by those who went 
below to extinguish the fire, would have burnt so far as to communicate 
with the adjoining store-room, where, in addition to wine, Xc., there was an 
abundance of straw, the ends of some of which were beginning to show the 
effect of fire. In such case there would have been little chance of saving the 
ship: the deck above, and the berths, all of pine, would have burnt but , 
readily ; moreover, the smoke would then have prevented any one approach- 
ing the spot. : lainly 

“Upon first removing the grating leading to the tanks the fire was plain’) 
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ing, and only after a supply of water had been procured was it pos- 
= bam below. This, however, was at hand, and, very fortunately, also 
sible rs the first officer, who led the way, and risked his life to save the 


Mr. Strutt, the © . ad the misfortune f m hi : 
: tain Chapman had the misfortune to fall twice while superin- 
chi g below. He was very much hurt, broke one of his ribs, and has been 
since. 


aufferi ch ‘ 
ean be no doubt some kind of police regulations must be intro- 
duced on board of steam-boats carrying passengers, else no life can be con- 
idered safe ; all are at the mercy of any reckless or drunken servant, upon 
whee conduct there , yo to be no check. Upon the day preceding the 
fire, when going into the fore-hold to get at some of my luggage, I saw a 
man serving out tar with a lighted candle in his hand. Another man, upon 
the day succeeding the fire, was confined for being found below with a 
; dle. 
Ligh ght not all seagoing steamers be obliged to carry sufficient boats to 
save the entire of their crew and passengers? This would tend to check 
7 n e 
ee hoped that this occurrence, following so soon after that of the 
Amazon, may lead to the adoption of strict police regulations on board of 
” 


these vessels. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 














Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 

ic Diseases....+ . 3,757 rm ) 
3 Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or varia esee 36 
Tubercular Diseases ....6-+.eeeceeeceeees oe t eS 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,159 evee 116 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........++0eeceeeessees 27 eee 3a 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Orgaus of Respiration ..., 733 ee 70 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestio: 752 e0se 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.......... 92 » 10 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c 67 e 13 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. e 7 oe 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. ......cceeeceecreeeeeee 19 ee 1 
Malformations. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccveccccccceseccesece 28 oe 3 
Premature Birth 248 ee S 
troph 272 * d 
yl , 435 ° 41 
Sudde! 66 . 6 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.........seeeeseees « 317 eoee 35 
Total (including unspecified causes) ........ PPTTTITi iy «+ 10,663 1,194 


Fifty boys of the “‘Shoeblack Brigade ’’ had a treat on Tuesday,—a trip to 
Erith, with a feast of pies, cakes, and other delicacies. They bore a banner, 
surmounted by two brushes and a blacking-bottle containing a bunch of 
flowers. 

In the Edinburgh Jury Court, Mrs. Janet Donald or Eadie obtained a 
verdict of 100/. for herself, and 200/. for her children, as compensation 
for the death of her husband, who had been killed in the pit of the Barton’s 
Hill Coal Company, at Dykehead, owing to the unsafe condition of the pit, 
in which the deceased was engaged as a collier. 

News has arrived of the wreck of the Trusty, an English emigrant-ship, off 
Cape Gaspé. There were nearly two hundred passengers. ‘The ship struck on a 
reef of rocks during a fog. Against the command of the master, a boat put 
off from the vessel with twenty persons: it was capsized in the surf, and all 
perished. After being in peril and terror for eight hours, the crew and emi- 
grants who kept to the ship were rescued by passing vessels: the Trusty 
went to picces. 

A fearful gale raged on the coasts for some days this week. Much damage 
was done to shipping on the South and West coasts of England, and it is 
feared that some vessels have foundered with their crews, 


The bodies of two more infants have been discovered in the vicinity of 
Nottingham, which has such a bad eminence for the concealment or murder 
of new-born children. 

A woman has been killed at York by sleeping in a room where a bottle of 
nitric acid, forgotten for twelve years, had been accidentally broken. 

A man, a girl, and two boys, have been killed by the explosion of a boiler 
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at the cotton-faetory of Messrs. Baron and Tatersall, at Birtle-cum-Bamford, 


near Rochdale. 

Messrs. Holroyd and Simpson’s extensive woollen-factory at Rochdale has 
been entirely destroyed by a fire. 

Mr. Blackford, an innkeeper of Malmesbury, had hastened to a neighbour's 
where a rick of hay was on fire, and got on to the top of it to assist in extin- 
guishing the flames: the rick suddenly gave way beneath him, and he was 
‘dreadfully burnt, and died next day. 

A young woman has been found dead in a garden at Sheffield, from sun- 
stroke: she had been hanging out clothes, and was exposed toa noonday 
sun without any covering to her head. 

The side of a limestone-quarry at Llangattock in Monmouthshire has given 
way, aud some 60,000 tons of stone have fallen. Atleast two workmen were 
buried under this mountain; and many days’ labour will be required to re- 
cover their bodies. 

A bore about six years of age, son of Mr, Whittaker, farm-bailiff to Vis- 
count Hill, was playing near a steam-engine at Marchamley farm, when 
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singular circumstance connected with this grotto is, that its temperature is 
permanently at 96 degrees Fahrenheit; which, together with the close air, 
renders it impossible to stay within unless in a state of nudity, and even 
then a copious perspiration is unavoidable. The water, slowly filtering in 
from all sides, has formed a sort of lake within, to which a flat boat has now 
been conveyed for the convenience of visitors, This grotto has only been 
explored to the extent above mentioned; but it is considered certain that it 
has extensive ramifications, indications of which have already been found.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 4 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Lagging after the despatches by electric telegraph, come the fuller 
accounts of the preparations for the reception of Queen Victoria at 
Antwerp, and of her arrival there. 

A pigeon from Flushing brought to Antwerp, about four o’clock on Wed- 
nesday, news that the English royal squadron was in sight. The news soon 
spread ; and burghers, soldiers, and populace, assembled on the quays. The 
wind was high and the tide adverse, and doubts were entertained whether 
the Queen would arrive before dark. 

“At six o’clock the squadron was not more than ten miles distant from 
Autwerp, and the King had not yet arrived. Generals, burgomasters, and 
echevins looked perplexed as they saw the prospect of a divided duty before 
them; and the distance of the quay from the station—precisely that of the 
full diameter of the city—offered considerable obstacles to their evident wish 
to be in two places at once. The perplexity of every one increased as seven 
o'clock drew near; a rumour, too, travelled from the river-side that the 
steamers of the squadron were fast rounding the point of land which projects 
into the Scheldt, just below the town. The troops stood to arms, and a general 
stir took place among the people. Tho heavy boom of a cannon was heard 
from the citadel. The report was followed in an instant by another, and 
the full roar of the salute, waking up the echoes of the old town, gave 
warning that the Queen of England was before Antwerp. It was now seven 
o'clock ; and as the King was not in sight nor to be heard of, the only thing 
that could be done was to rush off to the river-side for the arrival of the 
Royal yacht. In afew minutes, the well-known hull and rigging of the 
Victoria and Albert was visible, proudly beating through the waters of the 
river, preceded by her usual avant courrier the Vivid, and attended by the 
Fairy and the Black Eagle.” 

The Royal standard flew out bravely from the main; the river was 
crowded with boats dressed out with flags ; on the topmost pinnacle of Notre 
Dame floated the English standard and an enormous streamer; the whole 
scene lighted up by the last rays of the sun, streaming through a heavy 
bank of clouds, from which the lightning at times flashed vividly. * All 
along the line of the quays, in every window, even on the house-tops, the 
people scrambled and jostled as thickly as they could pack, and formed a 
dense array by the lines of trees, which form a pleasing promenade and a 
relief from the glare of the houses. The Victoria and Albert steamed 
steadily on about mid-way in the river, till she anchored opposite the Porte 
de I'Eau. The Queen could be distinguished on the deck; but she soon re- 
tired when it was evident the King had not arrived. The young Princes 
seemed in high spirits, and were running about the deck in their tiny sailors’ 
hats and frocks and jackets, as lightly as the merriest middies in the fleet.’’ 
Count Moerkerke went on board for a few minutes, and then returned to 
await his own Sovereign. 

“When Count Moerkerke returned to the station, King Leopold had not 
arrived, and it was half-past seven o'clock when the pilot-engine before the 
Royal train came whistling fiercely to the terminus. The King, who left 
Laecken at a quarter to seven, followed in about ten minutes; and was well 
received by the people. His Majesty wore a tight well-fitting blue uniform, 
with large gold epaulettes, cocked hat and feathers, orders of Leopold, &c., 
blue trousers with broad gold stripes, and large gilt spurs. He seemed in very 
good health. Count Moerkerke, stepping forward, told him ‘The Queen has 
arrived.’ Whereupon his Majesty said, ‘Ab, yite done, vite!’ and was 
driven off rapidly to the port, Shortly before eight o'clock, King Leopold 
embarked on board the state barge—a very handsome boat, white with gold 
mouldings—and went on board the yacht; where he was received by her 
Majesty.” 

Contrary to the expectation of the crowd, the Queen did not land, but 





' entertained King Leopold at dinner on board. 


Next morning, at nine o'clock, King ee received Queen Victoria, 
on her landing, with a guard of honour. ‘The party set out at once, by 


| special engine, for Laecken; where they arrived about ten o'clock. 


suddenly his pinafore was caught by a spindle, which twisted it round and | 


whirled the child round with tremendous velocity for nearly three hundred 
revolutions before he was rescued from his perilous situation. The spindle 
is not above eighteen inches from the ground, and the most miraculous part 
of the casualty is that the little fellow has not suffered fatal injuries. His 
head was not injured by blows, but was black and swollen to a great degree. 
flis left arm was broken, one ankle severely injured, and his clothes com- 
pletely torn to shreds. He was immediately attended by Mr. Walmsley, 
Surgeon, of Hodnet, and is expected to recover.—Shropshire Journal. 


A Bordeaux journal! states that a wealthy farmer in the neighbourhood of 
that city lately perceived that some of his fowls and pigeons were stolen, As 
two enormous dogs were let loose in the farm-yard at night, it was supposed 
that the theft must have been committed by some persons in the house. The 
farmer determined to post his men in various places in the premises the next 
~ and have a strict watch kept. The men remained at their posts until 
4 little after twelve, when the noise of a key turning in a lock was heard, 
anc the moment after the farmer himself made his appearance in his shirt, 
evidently in a state of somnambulism. He proceeded straight to the 

igeon-house, twisted the necks of two birds, and carried them off with him ; 

e did the same with two ducks, and then returned tranquilly to his own 
room, where he hid the birds carefully in a press, and went to bed. This oc- 
currence being related the next day to his sons, they adopted measures to 
prevent it from taking place again. 


A curious grotto, 800 feet long by 70 feet in width, and richly encrusted 
With stalagmites and stalactites of the most varied and fantastic forms, which 
it must have taken ages to generate, has just been discovered at Montecatini 


in Tuscany, a place celebrated for its powerful mineral springs. The most 





j 


A telegraphic despatch from Brussels, dated yesterday, says—‘* The 
Queen received the Corps Diplomatique at the Palace today, and will 
leave tomorrow for Antwerp, at three o'clock p, m.”’ 





Tomorrow will be a great day in Paris. Louis Napoleon is to review 
the National Guards in the morning, and treat the Dames de la Halle to a 
grand ball in the evening. ‘The Guards will be drawn up on each side of 
the Champs Elysée from the Place de la Concorde to the Barriére de 
l’Etoile. After the review, a sham naval fight between two steamers, 
with their boats, and a frigate, will take place on the Seine, in the pre- 
sence of the President. This will be followed by a regatta. The ball, 
which will wind up the follies of the day, will be given in a large wooden 
erection in the Marché des Innocents. The refreshments ordered by the 
President for the ball are to consist of 50,000 ices, 60,000 glasses of negus, 
20,000 biscuits, 20,000 pieces of brioches, and 20,000 cakes of various 
kinds, ‘The service will be performed by 150 servants. 

It is rumoured that M. Bonaparte intends to convert his title into that 
of “Emperor Napoleon the Second” [or Third?] tomorrow. But it is 
hardly probable that he would select a féte-day for that purpose. 

At the distribution of prizes in the Lycée Bonaparte, on Thursday, 
some of the pupils hissed and groaned at the mention of the “ Nephew 
of the founder.” 

A violent storm raged yesterday in Paris, and injured some of the ar- 
rangements for the fCte of the 15th. 

The Journal d@ Indre et Loire of the 11th instant contains some good 
news for the Marquis of Londonderry. 

“Yesterday morning, five of the Arab families who were taken prisoners 
and brought to France with the ex-Emir, Abd-el-Kader, quitted the Cha- 
teau d’Amboise, where they have been detained, in order to return to their 
own country. These five families, comprehending about twenty-five per- 
sons, left under the conduct of M. de runier, ots of the Forty-first 
Regiment of the Line, detached at Amboise, and of M. Charles Gabaud, in- 
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rpreter, by the eight o’clock convoi, which was to conduct them to Chateau- 
a om Cheteauene they would be led, by Nevers and Lyons, to Mar- 
seilles ; where they would embark for Algiers. Among the prisoners who are 
thus about to recover their liberty, are the four brothers of Abd-el-Kader— 
Sidi- Mohammed-Said, Sid-el-Mustapha, Sid-Heussein, and Sid-Hamed, but 
none of the Kalifas of the Emir. Owing to their departure, the number of 
the détenus at the Chateau d’ Amboise will be reduced to forty persons.”’ 





Telegraphic despatches from Madrid, received at Paris on Friday, state 
that Beltran de Lys is appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the place 
of Miraflores. Ordonez, Governor of Madrid, is appointed Minister of 
the Interior. 

It was currently reported in Paris yesterday that Prince Mavrocordato, 
the Greek Minister, is going to Rome to negociate a concordat with the 
Pope. 

The Emperor of Austria arrived at the citadel of Munkacs, on the 
Northern frontier, near the Carpathians, in safety on the 6th instant. 

The Savoy official Gazette of the 11th says the Committee appointed by 
the Senate to examine the Civil Marriage Act has declared against the 
project in the shape in which it came from the Chamber of Deputies. 

Lord Westmoreland has left Vienna for Trieste, and will not return for 
a month or six weeks, 

The Danish Exhibition of Industry, at Copenhagen, was opened by the 
King of Denmark in person on the 5thinstant. The building is something 
like our Crystal Palace. Agricultural objects form a large proportion of the 
whole exposition. At one of the printing presses exhibited, a beautiful self- 
acting hand-press—an Applegath in miniature, ingeniously simplified— 
was printed the first number of “The Exhibition Paper,” (Industri-ud- 
stillings Tidende,) which is ornamented with a wood-cut of the building. 
Large numbers of this gazette were immedialely disposed of at a penny 
each. 

The New Brunswick journals report that the first locomotive engine in 
that province had just been put in motion on the opening section of the 
St. Andrew’s and Quebec Railway. 


This morning a telegraphic despatch from Trieste announces the arrival 
of the usual India mail. No news of the missing mail had been re- 
ceived up to the 7th August. The dates are from Bombay of the 5th 
July. The Burmese made a second attempt to retake Martaban, on the 
26th of May, but were driven back. On the 3d of June, Pegda was 
taken, and its fortifications were destroyed, by a detachment of the force 
under General Godwin. The British loss was very insignificant. News 
from Calcutta, dated 2d July, states that all was quiet at Rangoon up to 





the 20th June, and that the troops were enjoying good health. 


We hear that a Cabinet Council is to be held on the 17th or 18th of 
this month—just before the Parliamentary writs are returnable. Is it to 
settle the meeting of Parliament? or to unsettle it? Evidently, Minis- 
ters depend on the fertile brain of their Chancellor of the Exchequer: he 
is the Queen Ant of the Downing Street termites. Will he have com- | 

leted his time by that date; or is he still awaiting some supplemental | 
inspiration? In the latter case, he might invoke right royal help; for | 
Queen Victoria has just been visiting her beloved, experienced, and for- | 
tunate uncle, and among the matters picked up in Belgium, her sugges- 
tion might contribute valuably towards the things “looming.” | 


We have heard a rumour, but whether originating from good authority 
or not we are not prepared to say, that Sir John Hope has agreed to va- 
cate his seat for Mid Lothian, in favour of the rejected of Orkney. How- | 
ever respected and popular Lord Advocate Inglis may be in this quarter, | 
the scene of his professional triumphs, we doubt whether, in such an 
event, he would be allowed to slip in so quietly as might be convenient. 
In Mr. Horsman, the nephew of Lord Stair, he would, we suspect, meet 
an opponent who would prove rather an ugly customer both at the hust- 
ings and in the polling-booths.— North British Daily Mail. 





According to the report submitted to the half-yearly meeting of the 
London and North-western Railway Company yesterday, that Company 
offered, on the 4th instant, to amalgamate with the Great Western Com- | 
pany; but the offer was rgyected, on the ground that the money-terms 
proposed were not satisfactory. 


In concluding his charge to the Grand Jury at Liverpool, Lord Chief 
Justice Jervis highly complimented Mr. Blundell, of Ince, because, al- | 
though member of an ancient and distinguished Roman Catholic family, | 
he had not attempted, as Sheriff, to obtrude his own chaplain on the Pro- | 
testant Judges. Sir John took occasion to pass, retrospectively, a severe | 
censure on the Sheriff of Buckinghamshire for opposite conduct ; with a | 
piece of prospective advice to other Sheritts of the same faith— 

“Tt may be hoped, after the wise example set by my esteemed friend Mr. | 
Blundell, the attempt to fasten a Roman Catholic clergyman on Protestant | 
Judges will not be attempted again. To show the delusion on which this 
pretension rests, it is enough to point out the consequences to which it ne- 
cessarily leads. Jews and Quakers may fill, and have filled, the office of 
High Sheriff in England; and, if the High Sheriff is entitled to put into the 
carriage, along with the Judges, the religious adviser he selects for his own 
edification, they may find themselves riding through the streets of a pro- | 
vincial capital, ‘ the observed of all observers,’ with a Jewish high priest sit- 
ting by them, or a male or female follower of the founder of the sect of | 
Friends, who admit the softer sex to have the privilege of publicly praying | 
and preaching. But such a violation of propriety was not attempted by the | 
late Jewish Sheriffs of Buckinghamshire or Surrey, or by the lite Quaker | 
Sheriff of Cumberland; although there is no statute forbidding the use of 
rabbinical vestments or broad-brimmed hats and russet garments in public 
processions.” 

! 


The following prisoners were yesterday placed at the bar charged with 
being concerned in the Stockport riot—George Pell, tailor ; William But- 
tery, green-grocer ; Mark Gleave, mechanic; Samuel Preston, steam-loom | 
weaver; Thomas Walker, throstle-jobber; John Slater, overseer of 
weavers; Thomas Edwards, mill-warper; William Walker, shoemaker ; 
and Samuel Williamson and Joseph Birch, who had been out on bail. 
The evidence taken was of the same kind as that brought against the 
Irish prisoners; but only the witnesses for the prosecution were heard, 
and the witnesses for the defence were to be examined today. As far as 
it has been taken, the evidence proves the general riot and the participa- 


tion of the prisoners in the sacking of the house of the priest, Mr, Frith, 
and the chapel at Edgeley. 


This morning a fire — * one house and injured another in Welling. 
ton Place, West India Dock Road. It is thought that two lives are ost - 
one body has been found ; but at mid-day the fireman are still secking for the 
other. 


The ninth annual congress of the British Archwological Association wijj 
be held at Newark from the 16th to the 21st of August inclusive. After the 
usual meeting of the General Committee, the ——- of the congress 
open with an evening meeting in the Town-hall, at which the President, 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, will deliver his inaugural discourse. The 
excursion, commencing on Tuesday and continuing until Friday, will be 
made to Newcastle Abbey, Lincoln, Worksop, Clumber, Belvoir, Hawton, 
Southwell, Thurgarton, Nottingham, and other places. On Friday there 
will be a public dinner, and on Saturday aclosing meeting in the Town-hal], 
We believe it is the intention of the Duke of Newcastle, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
and many other distinguished members of the Association, to accompany the 
tourists in all their excursions. A better locality for its annual congress the 
members of the Association could searcely have chosen, abounding as it doeg 
in monuments and memorials of past ages and delightful scenery. Newark 
with its reminiscences of King omy Sherwood Forest with those of Robin 
Hood, and Newstead Abbey with those of Lord Byron, will afford abundant 
interest to the tourists; and, should the weather prove propitious, they will 
have a most agreeable visit to the good town of Newark and the neighbour. 
hood.— Derby Reporter. 


The Union de Tl’ Ouest publishes the following letter, addressed to it by M, 
Similien, Professor of Mathematics at the School of Arts of Angers. “In 
your number of the 15th ultimo, you announce from a letter which I had 
sent to you, that some surprising facts had occurred on the holy moun- 
tain of La Salette on the Tt of July, the eve of the féte of the Visita- 
tion of the Virgin. I now send you the details. A young pupil at the 
religious establishment of the Visitation at Valence, who had been for 
three months completely blind from an attack of gutta serena, arrived at 
La Salette on the Ist of July, in company with some sisters of the commu- 
nity. The extreme fatigue which she had undergone in order to reach 
the summit of the mountain, at the place of the apparition, caused some 
anxiety to be felt that she could not remain fasting until the conclusion of 
the mass, which had not yet commenced ; and the Abbé Sibilla, one of the 
missionaries of La Salette, was requested to administer the sacrament to her 
before the service began. She had scarcely received the sacred wafer, when, 
impelled by a sudden inspiration, she raised her head and exclaimed, ‘Ma 
bonne mére, je vous vois.’ She had, in fact, her eyes fixed on a statue 
of the Virgin, which she saw as clearly as any one present. For more 
than an hour she remained plunged in an ecstacy of gratitude and love, 
and afterwards retired from the place without requiring the assistance 
of those who had accompanied her. At the same moment, a woman from 
Gap, nearly sixty years of age, who for the last nineteen years had not had 
the use of her sight arm in consequence of a dislocation, suddenly felt it 
restored to its original state, and, swinging round the once paralyzed limb, 
she exclaimed in a transport of joy and gratitude, ‘ And I also am cured! 
A third cure, although not instantaneous, is not the less striking. Another 
woman, known in the country for many years as being paralytic, could not 
ascend the mountain but with the greatest difficulty, and with the aid of 
crutches. On the first day of the neuvaine, that of her arrival, she felt a 
sensation as if life was coming into her legs, which had been for so long dead ; 
this feeling went on increasing; and the last day of the neuvaine, after 
having received the communion, she went without any assistance to the cross 
of the Assumption, where she hung up her crutches. She also was cured!” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AF1ERNOON. 

It seems now to be generally admitted that the deficiency of the harvest 
will be considerable, and a large importation of foreign grain necessary. 
This circumstance, in conjunction with the threatened dispute with the 
United States Government upon the fishery question, has materially depressed 
the Stock Market: Consols have been as ‘eo as 984,—marking a fall of 
nearly 3 per cent from the highest recent quotation; the Three-and-a-quar- 
ter per Cents have fallen in rather a greater proportion. As the excess of 
value of this Stock, compared with Consols, depends on the probability of the 
interest of the latter Stock being reduced, it follows, that as the probability of 
such reduction is diminished by the fall of Consols below par, the comparative 
value of Three-and-a-quarter per Cents must undergo a proportional decline. 
The Market became firm when it was reported, on Wednesday, that Mr. 
Thomas Baring was going out to the United States to settle the dispute; and 





| though it gave way again yesterday, it has again rallied, and closes this after- 


noon about 1 per cent above the lowest quotation; the last price of Consols 
being 99} § for Account. The report of the moment is, that in an interview 
between the Prime Minister and the American Ambassador, yesterday, the 
fishery question was adjusted. Money still continues very abundant; the 
rate of interest upon loans for short periods, upon the security of English 
Stock, being from 1 to 2 per cent. Some large purchases of Consols and 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents have been made by the Bank and other influen- 
tial brokers; but the — generally have sold Stock, of which a large 
rb presses upon the market. 

The Foreign Stock Market has been in a quiescent state ; and the effect of 
the fall of the English Funds has been rather to put a stop to investments in 
the Foreign, than, as is usually the case, to bring Stock to market. The de- 
cline in price in the principal dividend-paying Stocks has therefore been in- 
significant. Brazilian Serip has been in good demand at between 2 and 3 per 
cent premium ; a very large purchase having been effected at the end of the 
last and beginning of the present week. Portuguese Stock has been lower; 
the Four per Cents having declined to 35. The last intelligence, however, 
received from Lisbon, being to the effect that the proposed conversion of the 


| over-due dividends, which was refused by the Cortes, will be carried out by 


a Royal decree, the price has risen to 36}. 

The Railway Share Market has been in a very depressed state ; London 
and North-western Stock having fallen about 12/. from the highest recent 
quotation, and Great Western about 14/. Both these and the Shares gene- 
rally are higher this afternoon. The French Shares have been subject to 
considerable fluctuation ; our quotations following those of the Paris market, 
where the variations have been considerable. The market was firmer, how- 
ever, both yesterday and today; and the closing prices in some cases are 


higher than those of last week. 
ATURDAY TWELVE o’CLOCK. 


8 

Nothing of importance has as yet occurred in the English Stock Market, 
where the opening prices of Consols were the same as at the close yesterday 
—99} %; more firmness has since been apparent, and there are now buyers 
at 99§ for Account. Three-and-a-quarter per Cents are also in demand, at 
103. The Foreign Funds are generally at yesterday’s prices, without the oc- 
currence of important transactions. ‘The Railway Shares are steady, wi 
but little doing; the attention of all parties interested being directed 
> arrangement of the Account in anticipation of the settling-day on Tues- 

ay next, 


avataa 






August 14, 1852.] 





ee 

. _ Saturpay Two o’Ciock. 

The English Stock Market has given way, in the absence of any im- 
ws 

rtant transac 


y an 3 : =e 
- te ee eins the few transactions recorded in the official list—Bra- 


ilian, 1024; Peruvian Deferred, 594; Sardinian, 95; Dutch ‘Two-and-a- 
~ if er Cents, 644 635 ; Dutch Four per Cents, 98}. 

a Share Market has been tolerably steady. The proposed amalgama- 
tion of the arded as nearly impossible; as, apart from the jarring interests 


ies, is - , P - ; 
pe hie considered by all impartial persons that the junction of three | 


er : ; 
ee enormous companies would establish a monopoly so powerful as to be 
. The following are the principal bargains—Aberdeen, 26 ; 


> trol. 
store see, Notts, and Boston, 62 }; Caledonian, 38} }; East Anglian, 25/. 
L. and E. and L. and D., 44; Eastern Counties, 10] 4; Eastern Union, 
Class A late E. U. Shares, 6}; East Lancashire, 17} $; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 64; Great Northern, 798; Ditto Half-shares A Deferred, 43; 
Ditto Half-shares B 6 per Cent, 120; Great Western, 96 5} 6} ; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 7839819; Ditto Fifths, 9} $; London aad Blackwall, 83 
81: London and North-western, 1245 5 4%; London and South-western, 
S801, Norfolk, 423; North British, 31}; North Staffordshire, 12} ; Ox- 


s, 37 fi York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 69 8}; Ditto Extension, 12}; 
Ditto G. y . Purchase or Preference, 7}; York and North Midland, 48} 8 ; 
Aberdeen, 93; Caledonian, 10/., 998 ; Chester and Holyhead, 19}; North 
British 102} 1}; Northern of France, 268 ; Paris and Rouen, 26 5} 64; Tours 
and Nantes, 133 #; London and Westminster, 323 ex div. 


ford, 
Wale 





3 per Ceat Consols Danish 3 per Cents ......... 82 4 
Ditio for Account Dutch 2} per Cents ......... 634 4) 
3 per Cent Reduced Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 98 | 

34 per Cents Mexican 3 per Cents -...... 25 
Long Annuities Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 100 2 
Bank Stock Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824., 100 2 
Exchequer Bills Russian 5 per Cents ........ 119 21 
India Stock Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 104 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 48} 2 
Belgian 45 per Cents ....... 95 7 Ditto Deferred ..........+.. 213 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cent........ 94) 5 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 107 8 Austrian Scrip......... oo 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 7th day of Aug. 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 













Notes Issued cocesecseceescece £35,166,170 Government Debt, ........+++. £11,015,100 
Other Securities ....... ee 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. eos 21,122,795 
Silver Bullion. .....++++eeesee+ 33,875 
£35,156,170 £35,156,170 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553 ,000 | Government Securitics (in- 
3,285,596 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,790,720 
3,823,713 Other Securities. ........-.++++ 10,7.6,634 
3 ROB nececcccceees ee 95 





No 
| Gold and Silver Coin 





£36 980,819 | £36,980,519 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





Che Chratres. 
The only novelty connected with the new melodrama is its production 
by the Adelphi company during their temporary sojourn at the Haymar- 


ket ; since generally that sojourn has been employed in working off an old | 


stock, rather than in making additions to their répertvire. The title, 
Writing on the Wall, looks tormidable, and suggests a possible inter- 
ference on the part of the Bishop of London. Nothing, however, could 
be more perfectly innocuous on the religious score. The murderer of the 
piece, far from troubling himself about Assyrian impieties, commits his 
atrocities after the good old English school of stage villany. His murder 


has proved prosperous, and he thrives—nay, he even becomes an oppres- | 


sor; but, in compliance with the most received rules, he has his 
annoyance in the shape of an old accomplice, who looks upon silence 
as a merchantable commodity. He is at last thrown from his eminence 
by the discovery of his name traced on the wall by the victim of his crime 
—with his own blood. 

These melodramas are becoming far too like each other. Indeed, the 
laws of arithmetical permutation might enable a dramatic craftsman to 
turn any one of them into half a dozen, Thus, in one melodrama, Smith 
might kill Brown and be betrayed by Jones; in another, Jones might kill 
Brown and be betrayed by Smith; and so on. A shift of scene from Kent 
to Herefordshire, a change in the instrument of murder, and a few other 
little modifications of the kind, would produce nearly as much variety as 
we enjoy under the present system. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre closes its doors this evening, having given two 
“ farewell performances at playhouse prices.” The season, as everybody 
knows, has been disastrous; and the same circumstances which have 
marred its success have also rendered it uneventful and uninteresting, by 
defeating the lessee’s previous arrangements, crippling his resources, and 
disabling him from making his usually vigorous and effective exertions. 
The only novelty in the way of opera has been Casi/da, the attempt of a 
royal amateur, which we mentioned last week. Mr. Lumley has, how- 
ever, made us acquainted with two excellent performers, Madame de la 
Grange and Signor de Bassini; and his company latterly received a valu- 
able addition in the person of Madame Charton, who appeared on the 
Italian stage for the first time. We shall be glad to meet with all of 
them next season. To Mr. Lumley we wish recruited strength and 
better fortune, 

Mr. Balfe, as the musical director, had his benefit on Monday ; when 
Don Giovanni was performed. In the hero of the opera, Bassini proved 
— to any one who has sustained the part since Tamburini. 

_ The event of the week at Covent Garden was to have been M. Jul- 
lien’s long-announced opera, Pietro il Grande ; which, after a succession 
of postponements, now stands announced for Tuesday next. Report 
speaks of it as a most gorgeous spectacle, and an astounding accumulation 
of musical sounds : 

* To rouse, to stir, to shake the soul, he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums!” 
But Jullien is a clever fellow, and we have a good deal of confidence in 
tact and “ savoir faire.” 

A new tenor, Signor Negrini, has appeared as Pollione in Norma; but 
he made no impression. He had what is called a “succes d’estime,” 

ing a respectable performer ; but everybody found that he was super- 
uous in a theatre possessed of Mario and Tamberlik. 





tions, and closes lower than in the morning; Consols being 
id 994 } for Account. The Foreign Funds continue steady, | 


London and North-western, Great Western, and Midland Com- | 


Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 23} §; South-eastern, 70; South | 
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| 10S OF THE DAY 
| TOPICS OF TI AY. 
} CONVOCATION—TO BE, OR NOT TO BE? 
| Tre desire for the restoration of the legislative powers of Convo- 
| cation, so loudly expressed of late years by a portion of the clergy, 
and by some laymen distinguished for their interest in the develop- 
ment of Church action, is taking a practical shape. Pledges are 
| enforced upon the representative members of that venerable form- 
ality, to the effect that they will exert themselves to procure in 
their House the passing of ‘an address to the Crown for a reform 
in the constitution of Convocation, as a preliminary step to fit her 
for the performance of deliberative and legislative functions. 
Friends and foes of the movement are agreed that the existing 
status is indefensible, a solemn sham, and in some prominent 
features a shameless profanity. “ Move on, or move off altogether,” 
is the ery of an age that professes itself unable to endure mere 
pageant institutions, but will have either real things or nothing at 
all. An age can hardly set itself to nobler work than to making 
all its institutions, its forms of acting and of speaking, realities, 
instruments of effectively accomplishing its real wants. Only, one 
condition is absolutely essential to this—that the age should know 
what it wants, and see how this or the other institution is to effect 
the thing wanted. To remodel institutions without clear percep- 
tions on these two points, is the idlest day-dreaming of busy idle- 
ness, seeking in public excitement to drown its sense of personal 
| unreality—in a show of aggregate strength to compensate its miser- 
able consciousness of personal weakness and want of purpose. 
Ever since the revival of Conyocation has been talked of, we have 
taken occasion now and then to show that the spirit originally 
shaping itself into that desire has not been beyond the reach of our 
sympathy ; and to insure a wide sympathy among the public, the 
| promoters of the movement have only to remember and comply with 
the conditions stated above. The public must be explicitly informed 
what ends are aimed at by the reinvestment of Convocation in a 
;more modern shape with active powers, and how the proposed 
powers are to effect them. The temper of the country is not fa- 
| vourable to building up the walls of a clerical cockpit, but neither 
| is it averse to granting such powers to the Church as, without 
being capable of application to purposes of oppression or priestly 
| arrogance, tend manifestly to increase her -practical usefulness or 
even her ideal completeness and harmony. The most effectual 
means, therefore, that can be taken towards securing the end the 
advocates of Convocation have in view, is the clear statement of the 
| purposes for which the legislative instrument is desired, and a de- 
monstration of its fitness to accomplish them. This of course im- 
plies, that those purposes must not be the establishment of the do- 
mination of a party or of a party theory, but purposes of plain, 
broad, public utility, such as the public mind can comprehend and 
the public conscience will approve. Nor is it altogether needless 
to hint to those who lead this movement, that the public to whom 
the appeal is ultimately made in this matter is a lay public. The 
great danger of clergymen is to look both at ends and means 
through priestly or at be purely theological spectacles. 

The settlement of the doctrine and ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land would, we presume, form a main object with most of those 
who are anxious for the restoration of Convocation. The Bishop 
of Exeter, who may be taken as a type of the wishes and opinions 
| of a large body of zealous clergymen, desires Convocation in order 
| that, among other things, it may reconfirm the Catholic doctrine of 
| the Sacraments, which he holds to have been impugned by the de- 

cision of the Privy Council, and still more by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s institution of Mr. Gorham. Here we come at once 
upon one of the main difficulties which lead so many persons to 
dread the proceedings of an ecclesiastical Parliament. And the 
difficulty plainly lies in this, that compromise is possible, and the 
only thing that is possible when the question concerns the joint 
action of a community; but when the joint belief of a community 
is concerned, it is imagined that no compromise is allowable, but 
a decision in one direction implies a separation in another. Con- 
vocation, it is said, must either leave disputed questions of belief 
unsettled as they are at present, in which case it would do no good; 
or, settling them in one way, it would drive from the communion 
of the Church those who differ from its decision, in which case it 
would do harm; and in either case, arguing on questions which 
ultimately each man decides for himself in accordance with laws of 
which majorities and minorities are not constituent elements, it 
would but further demonstrate the hopeless uncertainty of even 
apparently fundamental theological propositions, and the vast 
tideway that the ship of St. Peter has made since last she 
opened her sails, though most on board fancied that she was 
at anchor and at rest while all around over the waste of 
| waters the unconsecrated barks were drifting on without 
chart or compass or sense of polar-star. These difficulties it be- 
hoves the advocates of Convocation to meet and answer. And 
those who undertake to answer them must bear in mind that the 
position to be established is this—either that Convocation would 
allow enlarged liberty of teaching on all matters on which expe- 
rience has demonstrated that competent men cannot be brought to 
hold opinions expressible under one and the same form of words ; 
or that a National Church can base itself on a system of belief that 
does not allow adequate expression to the opinions, sentiments, 
and science of the most cultivated laymen of the country and many 
of the most learned clergy, and yet safely introduce into its or- 
| ganization a representative system with free discussion. One of 
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these two propositions seems necessary to be made out—either that | skirmishes, and personal exploits, in which colonists have been dis. 
Convocation will enlarge the basis of church union, and recognize | tinguished actors or sufferers, would fill many more columns. Dis. 
the fact, which European mee has unequivocally brought to | order and danger, as well as actual war, have become familiar for 
light, that ae of European culture cannot honestly conform to fifty miles or more on both sides of a border line some hundred or 
the religious theories of the third and fourth centuries ; or, failing | hundred and fifty miles in length.” 
this, that its own existence in the shape of a representative organ of The last act of the Governor and Commander-in-chief was to 
a National Church is compatible in the face of such a fact with the | proclaim, in a very formal manner, that he intended, on the sixth 
continued existence of the National Church. To our apprehension, | day of this instant August, to assemble a sufficient force to cross 
the latter alternative is simply impossible. The Church can only | the Kei, and to establish his own head-quarters at “ Krelli’s great 
hope to continue national by at least not narrowing its terms of | place,” in order to inflict chastisement on that chief. General 
communion. It may, indeed, in a narrowed form remain the | Cathcart exceeds Sir Harry Smith in the confidence, explicitness 
Church in the Ultra-Catholie sense, as possessing the Creeds and | and absolute force of his announcement; insomuch that failure 
the Sacraments and the Apostolic Succession; but the Church of | must be for him an impossibility. Sir Harry pledged himself to 
the Nation it will not be; and no fancied perfection of the institu- | succeed, and was fain to seek an alternative in retirement, not al- 
tion, considered as a primitive work of art, will compensate to the | together spontaneous. But, after the absolute and undoubting 
sensible moderate portion of our English community for the im-| terms of the proclamation, no such alternative can be open rd 
mense loss of a practical power of civilization, that would ensue | General Cathcart. We do not see what alternative can await him 
upon any great disruption of the existing Church of England, | except victory or the immortality of Brutus; unless, indeed, a 
Erastian and Prime-Minister-ridden as it may be. : ae er apg were to be coming out at the Adelphi Theatre, 
ike Thurtell’s gig, as a real hero in ghi ing 
LATEST ARRANGEMENTS ON BEHALF OF THE | drama of “the Caffe War.” ee 
CAFFRES. : | Farce indeed of the most tragical kind is the character of this 
“i. M. Ministers have made arrangements for supplying H. M. « jittle war ”—little only in its spirit and conduct, great in its ex- 
Enemies at the Cape of Good Hope with Minié Rifles of the newest | tent and destructive consequences. The Ultra-Government organ 
pattern. ‘ J : ‘ at the Cape crowns the bitter wit of the whole affair by a new pro- 
‘ H. M. Subjects continue to supply Caffres, Tambookies, and position. The late Ministers proposed to suspend the representa- 
the public in Png beyond the border, with Beeves and other | tive institutions until the war which their own Colonial Office had 
stock, the produce of British settlements, as usual, on the most engendered should be terminated. On the remonstrance of the colo- 








advantageous terms. : ta se . _ | nists, that abeyance has been in turn set aside; but now, charging 
“ Hottentots lately resident within the Colony will find this a the success of the Anti-British, that is, of the Constitutional 
very good investment.” party, as the “cause” of the renewed Caffre war—arguing 


The foregoing might be the terms of an advertisement by the | that the British are not fit for representation, because the 
gentleman who has lately undertaken the management of affairs territory is extensive, and there are savages living upon it or 
at the Cape of Good Hope. If it were needed; but in point of beyond it—the Cape Monitor gravely proposes, that her Ma- 
fact the system for supplying arms, ammunition, and provisions to | jesty’s Ministers should at once announce their intention to 

. M. Enemies, is so complete that it advertises itself. Sir Harry | dismiss the constitution until the conclusion of the war, or repeal 
Smith developed the Caffre war to respectable dimensions, but ac- jit altogether; for “those who are now so eager to grasp the 
cording to the most recent intelligence, it is now so largely ex- | power which that constitution will place within their reach persist 
tended that it bids fair to be an established institution. We use | in refusing to render any assistance in the defence of their coun- 
the term “ war” in the sense employed at the Cape, where it means try.” In other words, if the colonists do not come forward en- 
a systematic opportunity for the Blacks to carry off re age in | thusiastically to share in a war which they did not cause—which 
the shape of reprisals, combined with a plan of furnishing them | was provoked, against their advice and interest, by the peculiar 
with the means of exercising their native skill in skirmishing with | colonizing crotchets of the Colonial Office—which has been con- 
British weapons upon live British targets. \ ducted so as to prevent success—which inflicts disgrace on all who 

Sir Harry Smith's “ victories,” except for the honorary use of | share in it—they will be treated as unworthy to rank as British 
the term, had all the effect of defeats; but under the new régime | subjects, and will be deprived of the common constitutional pri- 
the disasters are emancipated from that disguise. They are not | yileges to which all the denizens of the empire are understood 
perhaps on so large a scale as the former “ victories,” but they | to be born. This is the special, official, and Conservative view of 
an to be quite as effective in mortality and moral influence. | the spirit which ought to dictate the policy of her Majesty's offi- 

e last accounts mention several of these incidents. A body of | cers in the Cape colony; and in the mean time, to point out its 
fifty rebels attacked a missionary station, with a peculiar allow- | moral, to adorn its future romance, and to furnish the “ properties” 
ance of victory on the side of the British: seven men belonging | for its drama, her Majesty’s troops continue to aid in supplying her 
to the station were killed, and ten were wounded; there re- | Majesty’s enemies with arms, ammunition, and provisions. 
a living to —_ ag ging aaeee - 
oxen of four waggons thrice, and so to win a considerable - : ns dol ee 
glory; but the rebels, reinforced, succeeded in carrying off the | THE “ LITTLE CLOUD” ENLARGED. 
cattle. Not content with the successes already attained, the Bri- To put the case in its briefest and most direct shape, it may be said 
tish pursued, kept up a running fight for three hours, killed and | that in the North American fishery question our Government has 
wounded many of the marauders; but did not recover the cattle. | been technically “in the right,” but has been very rude to the 
Even this was not enough: a body of Lancers started in pursuit, United States of America. The British Government stands upon 
and “swept the country; but did not overtake the rebel foe.” | the letter of the bond, and is justified by the letter of the bond so 
These achievements are quite in the Cape fashion. The capture of far as it goes; but the Government to which the present has suc- 
the Minié rifles was accomplished in an equally gallant manner | ceeded had suffered the bond in a very great degree to fall into 
by the British. The escort, no doubt ex daneel in Cape warfare, , desuetude; and the least that Ministers were bound to do was to 
contrived so well to discover the ambush which was placed to in- | take the living facts into consideration: instead of which, they 
tercept it, that numbers were destroyed by the murderous fire, and _ have ignored the facts, and have put the question to an imprac- 
thirty-five rifles were captured: but it was the British that were , ticable issue. 
destroyed, the Caffres and rebel Hottentots that captured the rifles. | The additional discussion which the subject has undergone since 
Unluckily, the rifles will not be so useful to the savages, since the | we last handled it has advanced the question of right not an inch 
nipples were sent by another conveyance, and the natives | beyond where it stood; indeed, there did not need any enforce- 
had not been taught the use of the new weapon. A proof | ment of that point. The “liberty” to fish within a certain dis- 
of this was furnished very soon. An attempt was made | tance of the British grounds, whatever that distance may be, was 
by the British to recover the rifles, and a ball was received | a concession to the United States, and the history both of the ne- 
from one of the weapons fired by a native hand: the ball had been | gotiations and of: the practice establishes the fact more and more 
put in the wrong way, nevertheless it killed its man ; and “ prac- | clearly, that the citizens of the United States entered within these 
tice makes perfect.” As to the nipples, since they are in British , stipulated boundaries, not by their own right, but by distinet con- 
custody, they cannot be long in reaching their destination. It is | cession. In such case, of course, the interpretation of the conces- 
said that the means by which the natives have received arms and | sion must be strict when it is cited in favour of the conceding 
ammunition from the British side has been detected, and a pro- | party, liberal when it is claimed on the opposite side. England, 
clamation by the Governor threatens pain of death on discovery of , the conceding party, has prima facie the right to say what her con- 
the delinquents, under martial law : it is remarkable that, simul- | cession was intended to be; and the Americans have only the 
taneously with this notice, H. M.’s troops become auxiliaries in right to claim the minimum of that concession and not its largest 
the transit-trade of arms and ammunition between Great Britain interpretation. Asa matter of right between lawyers, were it a 
and the Black races beyond the border. , Subject in Chancery, or even in the Courts of the United States, 

In time of peace, the settlers, both English and Anglo-Dutch, _ there might be very little question as to the issue; but, unhappily 
are much harassed by the depredations on their stock, in the de- | for the Government which has taken its stand upon the letter of 
fence of which occasionally they lose their lives. Under cover of | the bond, it is no longer possible to stake the issue upon that mere 
this war for the defence of their property and persons, these de- | letter of right. 
| eangeee have been developed and extended to an extraordinary | We do not rely very greatly upon the concession contemplated 

egree, and the papers teem with accounts of fatal attacks on the | by Lord Aberdeen under Sir Robert Peel. It does indeed throw 
persons of the settlers. Like protection in trade, this protective | some light upon the question of policy, when we find the Foreign 
war seems to have the effect of stifling that which it professes to | Minister of the most enlightened and independent statesman this 
shield. The South African Commercial Advertiser winds up a | country has possessed for a long series of years cheerfully accept- 
summary of such achievements, in which the Caffres and other na- ; ing the position of making a liberal and handsome concession ac- 
tive cavaliers maintain the high character of their border chivalry, | cording to the facts. But the concession which was contemplated 
by saying that “ the details of assaults, robberies, murders, pursuits, | by Lord Aberdeen was not consummated by any actual stipula- 
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Acollateral question has been raised, whether Lord Stanley, 

ho was then Colonial Secretary, sanctioned that concession, or 
wh ther he refused his sanction. There is documentary proof that 
he aid give his sanction: but from his conduct now, it might be 
pene that he revoked that sanction. The question, however, 
yt little political importance. The public estimation of Lord 
Seni ’s judgment has sunk so low within the last few years, and 
still fn within the last few months, that his opinion on the sub- 
‘ect must be regarded as a matter of chance rather than as a 
oiat of importance. The negotiations proceeding under Lord 
‘Aberdeen were broken off by the breaking up of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government, and the subject has remained an open question—like 
many open questions under the Whig Government, a pitfall; of 
which the Derby Government has taken full advantage. The 
question of right therefore, technically considered, remains un- 
touched by those unconsummated negotiations, and for the purpose 
of the lawyer the proceedings of 1845 may be stricken out of the 


tion. 


cord. ‘ : : 
a But statesmen have to do with something besides records, docu- 


ments, and bonds: there are such things as facts, people, interests, 


property ; which may be also on a scale precluding slight or ag- 
ssion. However the letter of the old original stipulation of 


1818 may have been kept alive by the diplomatic reservations of 
official peo le under the suflerance of the British Government, 
a practice has been strengthened year by year, with great in- 
terests founded on that practice. When Americans say that the 
yalue of the shipping engaged in the fishery amounts to 12,000,000 
dollars—that the value of the shipping of Massachusetts alone is 
3,532,000 dollars, and that the annual value of the fish which the 
shipping of that State takes is nearly as great— when we are told that 
30,000 persons are employed in the fisheries, and that many people, 
influential in society on shore, have invested their whole property 
in the pursuit—when it is represented that this occupation ca been 
earried on peaceably by our sufferance for thirty-four years—we 
cannot deny that there is a force in such facts too strong for the 
petulant hand of any tyro in statesmanship to cast back by 
a stroke of the pen. The Americans in these large numbers, 
with that immense mass of property at stake, involving many 
private rights and social relations, have occupied the ground; and 
they cannot be suddenly thrust back without a proportionate 
amount of injury, such as no people will or can endure quietly. 
The demand of the British Government, that the Americans should 
suddenly draw back from the fisheries, is tantamount to the de- 
mand of a pragmatical policeman, that the people in front of a 
great crowd should suddenly back, regardless of their own safety 
or of those whom they may crush in their rear; a demand very 
absurd, still more cruel, and still more impracticable to be bevel. 

Such conduct is not statesmanship; it cannot claim to be in- 
cluded in the category even on the lowest estimate. It is ill- 
breeding of the vulgarest kind. But ill-breeding towards a great 
nation may become a crime. 
sentative of a nation which has great and extensive interests at 
stake, exercised against a nation well able to avenge insult and 
injury, is conduct so sure to excite mischief and to inflict suffering 
on the widest scale, that it deserves no less a designation than 
crime. 
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Ill-breeding exercised by the repre- | 


If we are to regard it as a spirited set-off against the pusillani- | 


mity of the Mather case, it is a miserable apology to compensate 
an act of truckling by an act of mischievous bullying. Or if, as 
some deep-seeing politicians surmise, it is but a side process to get 
at reciprocity from the Americans in the Colonial trade, it is an 
act less worthy of a statesman than that of certain disreputable 
people in great towns who establish nuisances for the purpose of 
extorting money. A fellow in a country town became the tenant 


of a number of public-houses, and shut them up for the greater| / y ; 
| affirmed the previous verdict. 


part of the day, in order that the brewers might present him with 
a donative for the privilege of opening them again; which he ob- 
tained. That statesman is the model for our officials. But great 


and powerful nations like the United States are not to be frightened | 


into concessions like Norfolk brewers ; especially when the balance 
of spirit and recent success in contest is on the side of such great 
nation. 

Under no interpretation for which we have present materials 
can the conduct of the British Government in raising this demand 
be regarded as other than a breach of public trust. The only hope 
for them must lie in some reserved power which they have to dis- 
claim the whole affair ; to make good, in short, the astounding in- 
timation of their own organ in the press, that the whole of the 
present affair is an hallucination, involving alike the American 

ublic, the American Government, and the public of this country. 
uch a denouement does not lock at present very probable ; but in 
real life truth is not always true-seeming. 

Meanwhile, the commercial English nation will want to know 
what Ministers are doing, and will expect to see Parliament sum- 
moned without delay, in order that the responsible advisers of the 
Crown may not act without the Great Council of the Nation. 
Otherwise it may be the worse for those responsible advisers. 





ROYAL BRITISH “REPUDIATION.” 


Tue Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
the case of the Baron de Bode is a record of disgrace to the Go- 
VYernment of this country, so explicit and so complete, that it must 

€ followed by practical measures to retrieve the national honour, 


_ #0 faras that is now possible. The story is as well known to many 


of our readers as the history of England—and perhaps as little to 
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' some others; but few who have not read the recent report of the 


Lords are aware of the completeness of the disgrace which it entails 
upon us. 

Charles Baron de Bode was a German commanding a regiment 
in the service of the French King: in 1775 he married the 
daughter of Mr. Kynnersley, of Loxley Park, in Staffordshire ; 
and in 1777, at Uttoxeter, was born his son Clement. In 1788, 
Charles obtained from the Archbishop of Cologne the lordship 
and lands of Sultz in Lower Alsace, the estate being a German 
male fief; and in 1791 he ceded it, bona fide, to Clement. In 1793, 
both son and father were compelled by the Revolution to fly from 
France, and their property was confiscated. Clement died in 1797. 
In 1814, it was agreed by treaty that a joint commission was to be 
appointed to examine the claims of British subjects whose pro- 
perty had been wrongfully confiscated : money for that purpose 
was obtained of France to the amount of 130,000,000 francs ; and 
after payment of all other claims, there remained in the hands of 
the British treasury a surplus excceding 480,000/. Of that sum, 
200,000/. was afterwards applied to satisfy claims tendered after 
the time limited by the convention of November 1815, under 
which the commission was appointed. The value of the property 
of the Baron de Bode was 364,000/.; he claimed compensation ; 
and it was admitted by the Commissioners that he was a British 
subject within the meaning of the treaty, and that he had made his 
claim within the prescribed period. Why, then, was it not paid ? 

The original Commissioners first objected, that they had not 
proof that the property had been confiscated because the Baron 
was a British subject : an objection overruled by the terms of the 
treaty, the award of the Commissioners in other cases, the usage in 
such matters, and common sense. The Baron went to seek more 
information in France ; but the Commissioners refused to await his 
evidence, unless a pledge should be given that it would prove the 
point which they had raised; and no such pledge being possible, 
they closed their inquiry, and made their award, rejecting the 
claim. Their reasons were, first, that the loss was not proved to 
have been sustained because the Baron was a British subject; 
secondly, that the claim had not been sufficiently proved; thirdly, 
that the claim on the score of certain mines and minerals failed 
under the French law as expounded in a passage which they quoted 
from Merlin’s Répertoire de Jurisprudence, and which they mis- 
interpreted ; and fourthly, that the Baron could not sustain a claim 
to “ biens cadues,”—which, by help of a remote construction in the 
Dictionnaire del’ Académie, they translated “ abandoned property,” 
whereas it is the technical phrase for “ escheated property.” 

The Baron appealed to the Privy Council. He was warned by 
the seeretary to the Commissioners, that the appeal would be re- 
— if he advanced more evidence, and he abstained: the appeal, 

owever, was rejected, not on a revision of the reasons, but on the 
ground that the bona fide cession had not been sufficiently proved! 

In 1834, Mr. M. D. Hill obtained a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons; which reported that it had nearly closed its 
inquiry, but was interrupted by the termination of the session ; and 
it recommended its own reappointment. That was prevented by a 
dissolution of Parliament. In the next Parliament, a motion by 
Mr. Warburton, to obtain a Select Committee, was successfully 
opposed by the Government. 

he Baron tried to obtain a mandamus against the Treasury to 
perform its duty: but the court of law decided that a mandamus 
would not lie against the servants of the Crown. 

He then sued to the Queen by petition of right, and obtained 
the Royal answer in due form, “ Let right be done”: a commission 
was appointed, and, with a jury, investigated the claim; and the 
jury affirmed all the material allegations in the petition. But the 
Attorney-General traversed that award. 

A trial at bar was ordered: it lasted four days, and the jury 
But then it was discovered, that, 
by the terms of the act of Parliament for carrying the convention 
into effect, if any balance remained after the original Commission- 
ers made their award, it should be applied for such purposes as the 
Lords of the Treasury should direct: terms which shut out appeal 
against the erroneous and absurd award of the Commissioners so 
long as the Lords of the Treasury should appropriate the money to 
other purposes. 

Lord Lyndhurst now took up the case, and revived it with so 
much eloquence and effect that he obtained a Select Committee of 
Peers ; whose labours end in adding to the blue books of last ses- 
sion this romance of real life, and the declaration that the Baron de 
Bode is absolutely without redress, unless Parliament itself revise 
the act under which the convention was carried into effect. So 
that the present claimant, son of the Baron Clement, and heredi- 
tary “petitioner” for his own right, is excluded from all power to 
get at his due; nay, has expended time, anxiety, and money in 
great sums, to pursue his simple and manifest right, and it is 
thought decent, by “King, Lords, and Commons,” and “his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers” for any time being, that a private gentleman 
should be thus doubly and immortally defrauded by this great 
empire! 

tt is often remarked, that, from a perverted sense of an imper- 
sonal or “ disinterested” position, men will do in their corporate 
capacity that which they would blush to do individually ; and the 
remark is applied to the Ministries which have obstructed the just 
settlement of Baron de Bode’s claim: but as a complete truth the 
aphorism is open to question. Men who will collectively support 
gross and manifest injustice may be suspected of deficient moral 
sense, and they should not be trusted even individually, if they 
had the power to deceive. Every man that lends his sanction to 
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continue this injustice, though it is but passively as a cipher, 
swells the gross account of wrong, and must be answerable for the 
shame, personally, as well as “ officially.” Indeed, every man 
in the country who knows the facts and does not raise his voice 
to reverse the wrong, shares that disgrace. It has been said 
that such a wrong could not be committed in any other country: 
but we doubt that remark in its full extent. It could not readily 
happen in any country where a Sovereign of respectable charac- 
ter governs, or is known to take a personal part in affairs. But 
in “ Constitutional ” countries a false dogma of impersonality has 
grown up, which is rapidly sapping the good faith, the credit, and 
therefore the moral influence of governments. In Austria, pro- 
bably, so flagrant and shabby an act of tyranny would long since 
have been reversed, as a disgrace to the Emperor, “ his crown and 
dignity,” as we say in England; but from such cases as the one 
before us it would seem that, as inseparable things, our Queen has 
no “crown and dignity.” 

VISITATION OF CONVENTUAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Tuer result of the case of “ Griffiths versus De l’Espinasse and 
another” is better than the origin. The case itself lies in a 
nutshell, and the substantial question at issue was one of fact, 
not absolutely clear, but lying under the full light of probability. 
A young girl of illegitimate birth is placed among the orphan 
pupils in the Convent of “Our Lady” at Norwood. The regi- 
men in that convent is severe, and the orphan children are ex- 
pected to perform many domestic duties, which, with their instruc- 
tion and their religious exercises, oblige them to rise early, to be 
diligent during the day,and evidently to undergo some degree of 
physical mortitication. The girl Henrietta Griffiths possessed an 
exceedingly feeble organization, indicated by a “ strongly marked 
scrofulous habit”; whichis nothing more than the tendency of the 
organization to break down. She appears to have been discontented; 
and it is at once a natural and melancholy symptom often at- 
tendant upon such a habit that the patient is peevish and per- 
verse. Grifliths was placed under medical treatment, and was 
ordered a more generous diet, with a darkening of the room in 
which she was, to ease the strain upon her eyes as they were 
afflicted with scrofulous ophthalmia. Under that disease the sight 
of one eye was lost completely, and her health gradually 
declined. 

Here is a case for indignation against the Roman Catholic faith! 
The child was gladly regarded as a victim to the cruelties of con- 
vents; and suspicion developed itself into a distinct charge, that 
the Lady Superior occupied herself with the systematic persecution 
of the little girl; that the orders of the medical men were sys- 
tematically disregarded; that the beer of the patient was systema- 
tically diluted with water, to prevent its doing good ; and so forth. 
Henrietta Griffiths was elevated into a prosecutrix; and an action 
at law was made to engage the Assize Court at Guildford for three 
days. The subpona was adorned with the heterogeneous names of 
Wiseman and Achilli; an endorsement which marks the spirit of 
the proceeding. 

The evidence, however, disclosed nothing more than we have 
stated above. The child was sickly, and her organism could 
scarcely support itself. It is possible that the strict regimen of 
the convent may have been too severe for her strength. It is pos- 
sible also that the remedies suggested may have contributed to ag- 
gravate her disease ; since there is nothing more justly the subject of 
controversy than the treatment of strumous disorders. The acquittal 
of the Lady Superior and her associate is a tribute to justice, and it 
may rebuke some of those sectarian accusers who go about seeking 
whom they may devour; but the practical moral which the case 
establishes should not be lost sight of in our satisfaction at justice 
done to individuals maliciously accused. There is a mischief in the 
constitution of these conventual schools. It is an evil that young 
girls, feeble or strong, should be subjected to severe regimen, de- 
vised on dogmatic grounds without much reference to physiological 
necessities; and it is a further evil that they should undergo trials 
of that kind in seclusion from the eye of the public or from the free 
intercourse of their natural friends. With the utmost liberty for the 
doctrines and discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, the State is 
bound to see that there be safety for the subjects of the British 
Crown. The result of the trial perfectly exonerates the Lady Supe- 
rior and the other managers of the establishment. It scarcely needs 
the testimony of correspondents in the Morning Chronicle to esta- 
blish the belief that these ladies are exemplary in their conduct 
and kind to their pupils. But the probation of a nun is nota 
curriculum either in physiology or law; and when persons are per- 
mitted to shut themselves up from the ordinary light of public 
opinion or social intercourse, means should be established for keep- 
ing open the connexion both with law and science. As we ob- 
served some time back, the Protestant pride which ignores the 
existence of Roman Catholic establishments while that existence 
is tolerated, practically defrauds the British subject of his true 

rivilege; which is, to carry with him the protection of the law. 

hat privation should no longer be continued. The trial at Guild- 
ford should render it impossible any longer to ignore the existence of 
such establishments; and their existence being officially recorded, 
time should no more be lost in providing for their responsible visita- 
tion by the State. 


HINTS TOWARDS A NEW PROSPERITY FOR 
BRITISH RAILWAYS. 
Ir is disheartening to be continually reiterating exposures of 





notorious evils; and it has required a degree of courage on our | The success of the excursion system, in spite of its drawbac 





part—which our readers may measure by their own patience—to 
keep attention fixed on the fact, that railway “ accidents” are 
crimes; since they continue, although they spring from causes 
which are known and may be foreseen. We laboured to establish 
that fact until it has now received general recognition. Indeed 
it has almost been promoted to a truism; and railway companies 
enjoy a — of immunity similar to that of a thoroughly 
established nuisance. But of course such immunity can. 
not last for ever, nor does it actually exist to so great 
a degree as many imagine. We appeal to the more candi@ 
among railway directors to say whether their own accounts, 
when carefully examined, do not illustrate in depression of 
revenue the moral effect following any very serious accident? 
And the continual accumulation of public indignation, slow 
as it has learned to be amongst us, will at last rise to a suf. 
ficient height for practical interference. It is growing tedious to 
point out the constant rule, that almost every one of the so-called 
“accidents ” is traceable to some cause that ought to have been 
known,--like the shocking “ accident” near Coventry, caused by 
the fall of an ash-pan, with bolts so worn as to have become use- 
less. But the reason why discussion may flag is, that the public 
now begins to understand such occurrences, without explanation ; 
and thus the fact itself is now worth a hundred newspaper articles, 
In the mean time, it is really worth the consideration of railway 
directors, whether it would not be as well to cease from the de- 
fiance of public opinion and the courting of censure, and to court 
a approbation and favour instead. We are sure that, in the 
ong run, to say nothing of humanity and Christian duty—minor 
considerations !—it would tell upon dividends. 

Like all traders, railway companies can only expect to make 
their profits by supplying public wants in the manner most likely 
to attract custom on remunerative terms; and after a random, un- 
certain, imperfect fashion, railway managers attempt todo so. But 
the wants are not all supplied, nor supplied in the best manner ; and 
it very often happens that an inordinate and exclusive attention to 
one want occasions disappointment of others. Indeed, this disap- 
pointment may be inflicted all round, if the attention be not pro- 
portionately distributed, but be in turns exaggerated on each 
point. The public desires easy access to the carriages, economy of 
cost, and speed: but a lax admission to the carriages may tend to 
defeat itself by overcrowding at a late moment; excessive or ex- 
clusively concentrated cheapness may be purchased too dearly, on 
condition of overcrowded and irregular and therefore dangerous 
trains; and a headlong sacrifice to speed may be no more welcome 
to the passenger than ever-impending death. The true philosophy 
of railway administration would be, to supply speed, economy of 
cost, and accessibility of carriage, with so much order and appor- 
tionment that neither should detract from the others. 

The public, however, desires something more than those three 
items: it desires also regularity, comfort, and safety; and we be- 
lieve that, on strictly commercial principles, the railway companies 
can supply all of those things at a profit. Let us review them all 
separately. 

Speed is a grand desideratum, but its extreme degree is valued 
by comparatively few; its moderate degree by all. Very great 
speed, even on better rails than we have as yet, would perhaps 
never be reconciled with perfect safety; but if hurried merchants 
or other fast men desire to purchase precipitancy at its value, in- 
cluding the contingency of destruction, they may be indulged. 
Their indulgence should not interfere with others; and trains of 
the “express” order should only travel on rails kept clear for a 
long interval beforehand. ‘The public at large prefers a moderate 
speed, with stoppages sufficient for bodily comfort. The most irk- 
some things to the ordinary traveller are, needless trregular stop- 
pages, and disappointment in the way of curtailing the regular re- 
freshment-stoppages. With a slightly abated speed, trains might 
be shorter, more handy, and more frequent. 

Regularity would not only facilitate that sound kind of speed 
which lies in avoiding confusion or waste of time, but it would be 
the grand promoter of safety, and would enable the public more 
thoroughly and readily to understand railway movements. It 
could add nothing to the cost; it would be the cause of only an 
apparent loss; it would save real loss—especially in the destruc- 
tion of “rolling stock” by the so-called accidents. One obvious 
cause of delay lies in the detention of trains to receive lingering 
passengers : 1t might seem that to despatch the train without them 
would be a loss to the extent of those passengers ; and it would be 
so for that particular train. But it is evident that, in the long 
run, regularity, with its many conveniences and its greater safety, 
would repay itself by attracting others ; and those very passengers 
of the unpunctual class would come to time, if they were compelled. 

Accessibility of carriages does not lie in the mere opening of 
platform or carriage-door ; as every man who has been at a crowded 
station knows too well. Sufliciency of time for taking tickets, 
proper distribution of attendance, well-ordered directing help for 


| passengers in finding their places, sufficiency of time to take those 
| places after the closing of the station,—these are the true elements 


of accessibility. For stragglers “ just too late,” as we have before 
suggested, admission to the train after the appointed minute might 


| be granted at the larger stations on payment of a sufficient extra 
| fee; but not until the whole train should be ready for starting ; 


the late stragglers being kept from mixing with the earlier pas- 
sengers. 


Economy of cost is possible, without loss to the proprietors. 
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. icability of cheap conveyance. 
—- _ pe oe be = On in bulk, and the thing to be 
of ae onl is, that point at which the increase of outlay in fittings, 
pers poe tear, fuel, and wages, is balanced by a correspond- 
sg nt of profits. The sources of revenue lie in attractive- 
ar cheapness ; and an outlay on attractiveness that is more 
ws a said, or a reduction of charge that incites an increase of 
. — without a corresponding augmentation of outlay, are both 

yr f sound railway administration. 

Comfort is held out to railway ery on mercenary princi- 
sles the most narrow and shortsighted. It is kept as a monopoly 
br «first class,” by way of inducement to spend money in high fares. 
It is withheld inexorably from the real bulk of the travelling 
the second class, in order to force the few into the first 
class; insomuch that it is hardly possible to make the third class 
Jess comfortable than the second. Indeed, on more than one rail- 
way there are third-class carriages better glazed, better ventilated, 
and better seated, than the second class. The advantage gained 
by driving a few into first-class carriages must be trifling in com- 
parison with the great practical check to railway travelling that 
consists in hard seats, stifling carriages, and windows closed against 
a sight of “the prospect.” The theory of this compulsion is false : 
railway travellers value the classification for its own sake. The 
rich who can afford it prize segregation from the “ vulgar,” whose 
manners are distasteful ; = as the middle class shrink from 
actual contact with dirty clothes and rough language, to say no- 
thing of filthy paupers, brutal convicts, disgusting prisoners, and 
unseemly lunatics, who ought never to be intruded in the public 
carriages even of the third class. Classification of fares would 
easily be maintained, even if the second class had cushioned seats, 
sufficient windows, and respectable ventilation. 

Safety is worth money, and would return dividends. Multi- 
tudes travel as it is, “collision” notwithstanding; but numbers 
never do, or do so as little as possible, deterred by sheer fright. 
Safety would bring them to the station; and would not make 
others travel less. 

Information on the subject of trains and their times would be 
another inducement: at present the machinery for its distribution 
is very defective. Special time-books or bills of the several com- 

ies cannot be procured everywhere; and the collective time- 
ks are like haystacks for pincushions. 

We have but enumerated the principal and most obvious ele- 
ments of attractiveness for railway passengers: let any candid 
director survey the review, and say whether they are difficult of 
attainment, or uncertain of profit. Depend upon it, the public is 
more easily won by considerate attention toits wants and comforts, 
than by defiance, pufling, or deceptive cajolery ; which defeat them- 
selves in the long run. Let any one line give a thorough trial to 
administration on principles of plain common sense, and if it fail, 
let it arraign us for the counsel we now urge with all the emphasis 
of hearty conviction. 


elements 0 
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THE PAPACY IN PIEDMONT. 
Tue last of the Leopoldine laws are dying out in Tuscany, and 
Romish views are rapidly gaining ground there. One of the fore- 





most of a new series of laws which will help to place the people of 


Piedmont out of the reach of Romish influence is discussed at Tu- 
rin. Although ruled by an Austrian cadet, Tuscany, when her 
Leopoldine laws were established, was considerably removed from 
the more malevolent influence of Austria ; now she has succumbed 
to it. Piedmont has thrown off that influence, and we see her 
making great strides towards independence of the clergy in the 
domestic relations of life. These are striking facts when placed 
side by side; but in reality these are only fragments harmonizing 
with the state of the rest of the Continent. Rome follows the 
march of Austrian victories; as in Hungary, where Haynau has 
broken up the old organization of the Protestant Church with a 
stroke of his pen, and placed upon her neck the foot of the Jesuits. 
The Papacy is the religious complement of political Absolutism. 
In Piedmont, the strife between the Roman Catholic clergy and 
the Government, which in this instance represents the people, has 
since 1848 been of the hottest and fiercest. The Government has 
been resolute ; as was shown by the passing of the Siccardi laws, 
and by the exile of Franzoni the Archbishop of Turin. Nor has 
the struggle relaxed one moment since that memorable event 
envenomed the hostility of the Catholic priesthood and en- 
couraged what we may call the Free-state party. The present 
strife is waged over a bill, now under consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the Senate, to legalize civil marriages. This seems 
avery simple matter and easy of accomplishment; but since it 
abstracts so much power over the people from the Roman Catholic 
clergy, we cannot wonder that the opposition has been waged with 
that ferocious earnestness which seldom appears except in church 
conflicts. The Bishops of Savy have drawn up an address which 
they clench by declaring that every Catholic who contracts a civil 
marriage “ipso facto incurs the maximum of excommunication ” : 
during life, and at the hour of death, he shall be excluded from the 
sacraments, unless he drive away his wife; if he die unreconciled, 
Christian burial will be denied his body; and his children will be 
held illegitimate! The strength of the Roman Catholic party 
may be guessed from the fact that the Government take no 
direct notice of these menaces. But M. Pernati, the Minister of 
he Interior, fulminates a cireular against the abuse of pe- 
tition by vicars and curates, and commands all persons in au- 
rity to have an eye on their doings. Evidently, the Govern- 
ment shirks an open conflict; as well it may, with M. Bonaparte 


The calculations | 


on one frontier and Marshal Radetzky on the other. The action 
of the Ministry is indirect, and far within the law. We doubt 
whether they have the courage of the men who carried the famous 
Siccardi laws; but we do not doubt that while the constitution re- 
mains unimpaired and the free Parliament exists, the strife will 
be perseveringly continued to the end. An inéelligent Anti-Papal 
a on the part of England, operating on Italy rather than Ire- 
and, might make all the difference between the success or failure 
of these Free Catholics or practical Protestants in Piedmont. 





ABD-EL-KADER, HIS CHAMPION, AND HIS GAOLER. 
Lory LonponperryY is again at Louis Napoleon, to extort from 
him the release of Abd-el-Kader, detained in France by a violation 
of pledges. To us the spectacle of the worthy old gentleman per- 
severing in his good enterprise, struggling bravely against evil 
spirits, even against his own incompetencies, is cheering enough 
to compensate for the obstinate baseness of the man that now 
possesses France. Londonderry relies, and justly, on the sym- 
pathy of honourable men, to overcome even their sense of the 
ridiculous. He cannot write a paragraph without violating 
every rule of artistic or accurate writing: he calls a de- 
parted friend a “highly talented spirit flown to that Tri- 
bunal,” &c.; he puts two nominatives with the singular num- 
ber of a verb; he mixes remonstrances against vileness with 
admiration at the “ splendid career,” the bullioned and epauletted 
success of the recreant; he spells “heroic” with a %, and pours 
forth good honest feeling in a style of barrack-room emotion, that 
smacks of a military collar and a swelling bosom padded to 
the regulation manliness: but there is the hearty flesh and 
blood beneath; there is emotion struggling to utter itself in that 
general-order dialect; there is genuine instinctive conscience in- 
side that farrago; and when “ Vane Londonderry, Gen.” sits down 
after his right soldierly appeal, we thank God that there is so 
much unadulterated English stuff amongst our fashionable and 
ruling classes. Cromwell himself was faulty in syntax, and many 
a chevalier “ sans peur et sans reproche ” would get on indifferently 
among our professed littérateurs. To see the excellent gentleman 
floundering in a sea of indifferent rhetoric, is like witnessing the 
struggles of a fat humanitarian rescuing a fellow-creature from 
active danger, or a broad-brimmed philanthropist parading in an 
anniversary pageant. 

Louis Napoleon cannot answer. Once upon a time, Holder- 
nesse House was a weleome and splendid asylum, warming the 
eyes of a prince out of work; but the man who could evade his 
friend and fellow exile, D'Orsay, when struggling not less bravel 
than Londonderry to release a prisoner dishonourably detained, 
is not likely to remember the no-longer-wanted hospitalities of a 
mere English Marquis. Louis Napoleon promised; but now con- 
fesses, by his taciturn non-performance, that his promises were 
falsehoods. There can be no influence to coerce such a man, until 
his hour of downfall shall bring him once more to the mire of pro- 
mises and professions. 

But Louis Napoleon's vice is no more than the enthroned excess 
of that same vice which saps all public virtue amongst us, and 
not a little private virtue. He only adds a deeper red to the shame 
which clings to the previous violators of the same promise ; he is 
but the most advanced of the trio, which includes Louis Philip 
and Lamoriciére. It is the same vice which lays France, who 
sanctioned the breach of faith to Abd-el-Kader, prostrate 
under the treachery of Louis Napoleon. Nor is the vice ex- 
clusively French: it is the same which makes Englishmen 
think more of the till than of their country, and estimate no- 
thing that cannot be appraised in pounds, shillings, and pence : 
it induces our “ statesmen ” to alternate in office on trans- 
parent pretexts not even decently consistent to their own hypoeri- 
sy; it corrupts the very body to which General Lord Londonderry 
belongs, with trading Colonels, intriguing hangers-on at the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s levees, military milliners, and “snobs” at mess, 
to whom the national army is a club and the profession of arms a 
mere peace amusement. The vice is meanness. Sterner times may 
cure it; but at their first onset we shall severely feel the debility 
of the moral disease. 

THE GOLDEN VOYAGE. 

AUSTRALIA, which promises us such boundless wealth,—if we duly 
earn it,—is putting us to some inconvenience in various ways. 
The Bank is parting with its silver, as the golden democracy con- 

| sents to feel a want of shillings, by way of small change ; labourers 
are becoming scarcer, even the Irish of the better quality being 
deficient; employers generally are wondering, with a spice of in- 
| dignation in the wonder, that shopmen, artisans, and even clerks, 
can be so mad as to join the rabble of the diggings at the Anti- 
podes! Let these respectable wonderers look in at the movi 

| diorama of the Gold Fields of Australia, and their wonder wi 
subside, perhaps into sympathy. 

The diorama, though evidently devised with no such intent, is 
almost a persuasion to the voyager. It is a finished sketch, at- 
taining reality rather by the vividness and animation with which 
its scenic effects and stirring incidents are dashed off, than by 
elaborated illusion.* The terrors of the voyage are not omitted— 
neither the billows of Biscay nor the storms of the Cape; but the 
billows are reconciled to English notions by the song of Braham ; 

* The picture is painted by Mr. J. 8. Prout, from sketches which he made 
on the spot; the marine parts are by Mr. Robins, the animals by Mr. C, 
Weigall; all men known as competent artists. The animals are fini 








with great care, and designed with much force. 
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the gale at the Cape, since it urges us on towards the golden land, 
seems an advantage rather than otherwise; and the voyage, as we 


make it in this rapid panoramic transit, is by no means tedious, | 


but pleasant, sunny, and varied with incidents. ; 

But when you reach Melbourne, an English town in a strange 
land—when you see its flocks and herds—when you traverse the 
wide vallies of the Yarra-yarra and the Goulburn, with room for 
the flocks of Europe to depasture in them,—you begin to under- 
stand what Australia is in her youthful vigour. And then the 


gold-seekers come on the scene. You overtake them on the road, | 
with their ox-dray, their cradle, their strange costume, half sailor, | 


half Spanish contrabandista, their beards, their Native Mounted 
Police, their Chinese purveyors : a motley crew, full of wild energy ; 
here and there perchance a city-looking man amongst them. They 
have come from all parts; the very omnibus from Knightsbridge, 
inscribed “Exhibition,” shows how wide and recent are the sub- 
sidies for their behoof. You feel a growing anxiety to reach the 


gold-fields ; to which, over those rude roads, those winding streams, | 


with hasty ferry transit, the thickening crowd is flocking. 

At last you see Mount Macedon, beginning of the gold-chain ; 
then the chain itself—three hundred miles of golden ore, stretch- 
ing away into the distance !—then Mount Alexander, with its 
camps, and its river, traversing the wilds of inner Australia, the 
banks crowded by the diggers at their work : a host of — 
mudlarks, busy in their gorgeous grovelling trade: the cradle, 
the net, the sieve—all in action. And all those people are finding 

old? Yes, all. If you were there, you would be amassing it, 
our by hour, out of that common river-drift. The same scene 
over again at “ Ophir,” beyond Sydney. 

Seeing is believing. Ifa man can get rich by that process, who 
would not try? Is the scenery uninviting? Is the road appal- 
ling? Is there any sign of difficulty ? Isnot the facility attested 
by the universal rush, which has abandoned even prosperous Mel- 
bourne for this rapid wealth in the wild? Are the stories of it 
which reach us here untrue? Do you, then, O respectable em- 


ployer! still acknowledge wonder that your workman has con- | 


temned your increasing business, that your shopman has gone out 
as a “ common labourer,” or that your clerk has thought to “ better 
himself”? Why, you feel half-inclined to better yourself; and 
you know that to do so is not impossible. 

It is true that the painter has not included in his group the man 
hungering with disappointment, the gold-seeker prostrate with 
disease, nor the victim murdered by the robber or the angry gam- 
bler. But after all, though not unfrequent exceptions, such inci- 
dents are exceptional. Even if they were commoner than they 
are, the mind gladly takes the most hopeful view as to the proba- 
bilities of a prize for one’s-self: when hope is gilded with real 
gold, and adorned with real “ nuggets,” precious though not rare, 
reason itself gives way, and the complacent will paints the picture 
as the panorama has it—rough, but stirring, gay, and successful. 


Letters to the vitor. 


THE OBJECTS OF CONVOCATION. 
10th August 1852. 
Str—Will you permit me, through the medium of your journal, to put 
two questions to those who are advocating the restoration of synodal meet- 
ings in the Church. These questions are very simple, and may be answered 





riefly. 

3. What are the express practical objects which they seek in the revival 
of Convocation? I ask this question, because the arguments in favour of 
this apparently galvanizing project have as yet only set forth certain con- 
tingent advantages which may result from it. Of course, the attainment of 
“unity ’’ by the extrusion of minorities is a practical object ; and if that is 
meant, let that reply be given. To put the question in a still shorter form— 
what is Convocation to do? 

2. Do they believe, or not, that the theory of representation, for represent- 
ation’s sake, is a mischievous and almost exploded discovery of modern poli- 
ticians? The collateral advantages of the English Parliament, for example, 
independent of the necessary political work which it does, are beginning to 
be questioned as at least problematical. To vary this question also—have the 
clergy considered whether their hopes and their language are those of a 
pseudo-philosophical ne Oy 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, D. 





THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE FELLOWSHIP. 
University College, Oxford, 9th August 1852. 

Srr—Mr. Freeman, in his letter of June 26, censured the Oxford Com- 
missioners for referring to a case in which, as he asserted by implication, 
“personal favour and the purposes of party’’ had been made the tests of fit- 
ness for a Fellowship. 

He now, it seems, discovers that no such personal or party purposes ex- 
isted, but that he has been deceived by certain prim4 facie appearances, 


which he misconstrued; and therefore, of course, he withdraws the impu- 


tation. 

Instead, however, of apologizing to the Commissioners for his mistake, he 
actually repeats his charge against them; declaring that they are to blame 
for alluding to a transaction the faultiness of which, as defined by himself 
in his first letter, is now acknowledged to have existed only in his own 
imagination. 

I will not embarrass the question by dwelling, as I should otherwise be 
glad to do, on the subsidiary points on which he touches,—such as the use 
made of the aforesaid transaction in different newspapers, or the indispen- 
sability of an examination-test. Mr. Freeman says, fe meant his allusion 
**simply as a blow at the Commissioners’: your readers will now under- 
stand what sort of blows his are. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J.C. 


Oxford, 12th August 1852. 
Sm—I am glad that Mr. Freeman has, upon competent testimony, with- 


drawn the charge of personal favour and Party purposes which he brought | 
e| 


against certain of the Fellows of Queen’s Col 


ge, in the exercise of their | 
trust as electors, 


|; and soon put an end to the —— A check is here — necessary ; and 


I regret, however, that in making this explanation there is a tendene t 
impress upon your readers that there was something extraordinary, mee . 
say sinister, in the transaction; and that an attempt is made to connect it 
with the Oxford Commission, with which, except by their mention of it sim. 
py as a fact without any comment, it had nothing whatever to do. Mr 

reeman’s charge now reduces itsclf to an objection against electing to q 
| Fellowship without special previous examination. In this asa general rule 
| I quite agree with him; and could such a course at the time have been 
| feasible, 1 should have hailed it with pleasure. But I apprehend that it js 
| quite in the power of any College or members of a College to base their de- 
| cision as to the intellectual merits of those proposed to their option, upon the 
ordinary public examination, especially when the candidates, as on that 
occasion, had recently tried their strength upon the same papers in the same 
public examination. This test is usual, was in the sastieaee instance stg- 
tutable, and the only one that could under the circumstances be applied, 

It cannot be supposed that any one with such high literary and aco. 
| demical distinctions as the gentleman to whom Mr. Freeman alludes could 
, have any reason to shrink from an examination, or that those who supported 
| his claims had any wish to foist in an inferior man on a system of nomination, 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, ONE orf THE ELEcTOoOxs, 
| 





INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE, 
London, 12th August 1852, 
| Sm—tThe public cannot expect impossibilities of journalists; and no one 
can therefore accuse the editor of the Spectator of negligence if be omit re- 
porting the proceedings of every knot of people who vote a somebody into 
the chair and proclaim themselves a public meeting. Still, even under such 
| humble circumstances, truths may be cnounced, in spite of the absence cf 
newspaper reporters ; and when these truths nearly concern the prosperity of 
the country, and, indeed, the peace and happiness of the whole — race, 
| I think there is a fair excuse for seeking a larger audience for them in your 
| columns. 

On Tuesday last I happened to attend one of the meetings of the Inter- 
| national Postage Association, held by permission of the Society of Arts in 
| their rooms at the Adelphi. The Association is not yet very numerous, but 
| consists of some of the delegates from different nations who assisted in carry- 
ing out the Exhibition of 1851. Our own country is represented by those 
who also were intimately concerned in that event, and by a few others who 
have joined from interest in the cause—among others, Sir John Burgoyne, 
Mr. Moffat, and Elihu Burritt ; but the nucleus of it is an Exhibition clique. 
| The Chairman, Earl Granville, was one of the most active of the Royal 
Commissioners. The Honorary Secretary, Don Manuel de Ysasi, though half 
| an Englishman, was Commissioner for Spain; and, until they get a large ad- 
mixture of non-Exhibition members, their meetings will always bear that 
informal colloquial character which characterizes a reunion of old soldiers, 
which of itself renders them unsuited to newspaper report, and deprives them 
< the pomp and dignity which surround a meeting of the Commissioners of 

wers. 

However, to do them justice, with all their gossiping, some of their men 
seem up to business, and to be full of the idea that the world expects something 
more from the spirit of the Exhibition, notwithstanding the destruction of 
its body, and that the world shall not be disappointed. They proclaim 
| loudly, *‘ There must and shall be ample and free communication of thought 
between the nations of the earth. It is not only the produce of each other's 
mines, fields, and looms, that they want; but the genius of one country is as 
different from that of another as the produce of their industry, and is far 
more needed for their mutual intellectual development. To this end postage 
must and shall be made cheap, and, above all, simple in its arrangements,” 
And, do you know, Mr. Editor, I think these gentlemen will be as good as 
their word. 

I think they will succeed, not only on account of their being flushed with 
the victory of 1851, but because they seem inclined to grapple with the 
whole of the difficulties of the question, and submit the proposal to the 
world in a shape which will render the adoption of the new system far easier 
than a continuance of the old. I think the Association is wise not hastily 
to commit itself to one scheme, however plausible it may appear; but that 
which they now have under discussion is certainly most attractive from its 
simplicity, and from its consistency with the great principles of postal re- 
| form promulgated by Rowland Hill, and so successfully carried out in this 
| and other countries. 

These principles are— 

1. Uniformity of rates for_all distances. 

2. Prepayment. 

3. Cheapness. 
Other elements become involved in the calculation when treating with 
| foreign countries. 
| _ 1. The revenue must be divided in fair proportions between the contract- 
ing parties. 

2. Each country must be allowed to use its own coins, weights, and mea- 
sures, in the collection of that revenue. 

To satisfy all these conditions, the following plan is proposed. Let a postal 
| union be formed between as many countries as possible, on the following 

simple grounds. 
| 1, Each country shall fix a rate of foreign postage at its own discretion, 
| provided that rate be uniform to every country in the proposed postal union, 
and every part of that country; and that rate shall be prepaid in all cases. 

2. Each country shall engage to receive, transmit, or deliver to its address, 
| free of any charge whatever, any letter passing to it free from the post-offices 

of the other subscribing countries. 

In other words, each country shall levy arevenue on letters oufwards, none 








} 
| 


| on letters inwards ; and as each letter may be assumed to bring an answer, 
there will never be any very serious difference between the number of let- 


ters one way and the other, provided that the facilities given by each coun- 
try to its citizens are the same. ‘ 

Thus, each country would collect its own revenue in its own coin, subject 
to its own regulations ; uniformity and simplicity would be secured as far as 
they are practically useful to the inhabitants of a country, and cheapness 
would come of itself. Indeed, no government would enter into such an ar- 
rangement that did not recognize the advantage of cheap postage, and no 
country would very long charge its citizens much more for the carriage of a 
letter than a stranger would have to pay for the reply to that letter, when 
the service rendered is precisely the same. ¥ 

The only fear, indeed, is that any foolish people at the head of affairs might 
render the scheme unmanageable by unduly reducing the rate of postage, 50 


| that the public might be induced to send bulky and weighty articles by post. 


This would interfere with the Customhouse, would surely bring retaliation, 


many may be devised. One would be, to stipulate that the Foreign rates of 
postage should be not less than two or three times those of Inland postage ; 
that nothing but written and printed paper can be allowed to be trans- 
mitted, &c. &e. 

There is one minor difficulty however, which must, be first removed before 
we shall be in a position to enter into such an alliance ; and that is our system 
of Colonial postage. France would, if she entered into the treaty, claim to 
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‘ 
August 14, 1852. 
* ivered in every part of the English dominions,—that is, at Cal- 
have ye (se or at the Falkland Islands, as they will be 
cutta, + French eyes. You will therefore readily see that our nionstrous 
all one fa shilling for Colonial postage must be brought much nearer the 
charge which is the rate to Jersey, Guernsey, or the Orkneys. 
ago cause of the Colonies is one which you have always made peculiarly 
—_ I do not hesitate to leave it in your hands, 
and I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


CENTURION, 





REFORM, 

London, 17th July 1852. 
ng generally admitted that some alteration in the constitution 
of the Board of Customs 1s imperatively called for, 1 trust a few suggestions 
on the subject will not be considered either intrusive or inopportune. So 
long ago as the year 1832 (or thereabouts) I addressed some letters to you on 
the same subject, and I am proud to remember they were noticed with ap- 
probation. My object at that period was to show, that the Board of Cus- 
toms was 80 constituted that the eflicient working of such a Board could be 
regarded (when it happened) only as “a great marvel.” it was notorious 
beyond cavil, that the Commissioners were appointed merely through in- 
terest, and without regard to the qualifications requisite to enable the person 
appointed to perform his duties with advantage to the service and the public 
or with credit to himself. Men could no more reasonably expect from the 
inexperienced young offshoots of nobility thrust into such offices, a due 
knowledge of mercantile affairs, experience, tact, and skilful management 
in business of great extent and importance, than they could lock “to gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles.” I suggested, that if the system 
must be continued for the sake of the “‘patronage”’ it afforded, an improve- 
ment might at any rate be readily introduced, by requiring the Commission- 
ers themselves to visit the outports, and make themselves acquainted with 
the state of the business at each, and the characters of the officers. This 
suggestion has been since, on the recommendation of others of more weight, 
carried into full effect; doubtless not without benefit, but certainly with 
much less benefit than was anticipated. Ican hardly help smiling when I 
recall to my recollection some of the fruits of the newly -stimulated zeal and 
energy of certain members of the Board, roused in this way almost all at 
once to exercise their talents and ingenuity as coblers of the system. To 
speak metaphorically, the “nature of the soil” or the atmosphere of the 
Board-room seems to be unfavourable for the growth or the development of 
the qualities required. But, Sir, I made, in the letters before referred to, 
another suggestion of much greater importance; and one which recent 
events, and changes “looming in the future,” induce me again to bring 
under your notice, with the hope that it may under present circumstances 
obtain the degree of consideration which to me it seems to deserve. I believe 
no one will deny that an alteration in the Board of Customs must take 
lace ina short time. The Report of the Committee of Customs Inquiry 
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as drawn attention to the subject, and has strongly recommended some | 


alteration. The expression of a direct censure and condemnation, indeed, 
was only reluctantly converted by one vote into as strong a censure and con- 
demnation by implication. Plans for such an alteration, suggested by per- 
sons not unacquainted with the serviee, will, I trust, be as readily enter- 
tained as oval be the plans of different architects if the question related to 
the erection of a new and improved Customhouse. In drawing up my plan, 
I have regarded the principles of simplicity, economy, and efficiency; and I 
venture to add, that I have heard of no other plan to which I am inclined 
to allow any superior claims to attention. 

In explanation of it, I beg leave first to advert to what are called “ Cabi- 
net Councils.” We find they are attended by the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretaries of State, and all the other heads 
of the great departments of Government. On a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment I propose to establish a Board of Customs. The materials for — a 
Board are ample, and ought to be of the best quality for the purpose. There 
is no oceasion for the Earl of Derby to open any “new mine” for the pur- 
fey of introducing “‘new ore”; the mine has been long open, but the 

st ore in it has been hitherto neglected. First, there are four Surveyors- 
General, men chosen (I do not say always well chosen) professedly on ac- 
count of their general knowledge, practical and theoretical, of all the re- 


uirements of the service; there are two Bench officers of reputed equal ef- | 


ciency ; there is a Comptroller-General and an assistant, a Solicitor and an 
assistant, a Receiver-General, and an Inspector-General of Imports. To 
name no move, we have here a list of twelve functionaries who all are (or 
ought to be) well qualified for the office of Commissioners. But to none of 
them, would I Salen in some particular ease, the metal on assay should 
be found to be of very superior fineness) allot the office of Chairman. That 
office I would still leave to be filled by some eminent individual, whose ideas 
have never been trammelled by prejudices and habits contracted in passing 
through the subordinate offices and practical labours of the service; and 
whose education, disposition, and previous occupations, have endowed him 
with the necessary qualifications,—a considerabie acquaintance with com- 
mercial laws and transactions; a power of taking general views of all sub- 
jects submitted to his decision ; tact, courtesy, and management in the con- 


duct of business matters; a liberal inclination to receive information and to | 


hear all parties as far as possible; strict impartiality and disinterestedness ; 
and last but not least, a firm reliance on himself. Such should be the Chair- 
man I would select—if such a one could be found. It may be objected, 
that the parties of whom I propose to form a Board could not be spared from 
their proper departments : but such an objection can possess no real weight. 

ere are in every department senior clerks able to act efficiently (and who 
do occasionally so act) in the temporary absence of the principals. Besides, 
much of the business transacted at the Board would be the very same which 
now occupies a great portion of the time and attention of the heads of de- 
— under more circuitous and unsatisfactory arrangements; and so 
far, no additional load of business would be laid upon their shoulders. For 
instance, if a question of /aw is brought before the Board, the papers are re- 
ferred at once to the Solicitor and Bench officers; if it concerns practice, the 
reference is then made to the Bench officers, Surveyors-General, or Landing- 


Surveyors; if any expenditure is in question, it becomes the peculiar busi- | 
ness of the Comptroller-General; and so on with the remaining depart- | 


ments. Of course, all these references require much writing, oceupy much 
time, and give employment to many clerks. The labour of replying to them 
18 not slight. Is it not clearly apparent, then, that all this parade and 
trouble, all these forms and ceremonies, would be rendered unnecessary, if the 
Parties, without whose advice and report no decision can be come to, sat them- 
selves at the Board? particularly asin nineteen cases out of twenty the minute 
of the Board, under the existing system, is nothing more than a mere echo of 

€ report received on the reference made as before mentioned. Of course, 
under the arrangement proposed, there would be always at the Board one 

arty, at least, conversant with the matter in question, and able to instruct 

18 coadjutors; or if time to consider were requisite, he would at once take 


charge of the papers, and reproduce them when he had fully formed his | 


opinion. Now, mark the economy of such a system. The salaries of all but 
one of the Commissioners would be saved ; and the present “ standing army” 
Secretaries and their clerks might be disbanded, not only with a vast 
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saving to the public, but, as I firmly believe, to the great joy of the service 
in general. At present a strong suspicion is entertained that much ** back- 
stairs” influence is exercised by some of the “old hands”’ in the Secretary’s 
office; and it seems not improbable that green and inexperienced Commis- 
sioners, to whom the very rudiments of business are new, may be led by the 
nose by ‘old stagers,” hacknied in all the schemes, contrivances, “artful 
dodges,” and corruptions of a complicated, not over pure, confused, and 
somewhat antiquated system. That some evil influence has been in opera- 
tion, seems to be proved by the contempt into which the Customhouse has 
fallen, by the universal grumblings of the public, and by the fear and trem- 
bling of the officers. Truly, in more senses than one the system needs a 
head! A Nonopy. 





RYE A WINDWARD HARBOUR OF DEFENCE. 


[The following letter has been in type fora long time, excluded by the pressure on 
our space during the Parliamentary session and the General Election since. The 
subject has not become obsolete or unimportant. Recent events have indeed revived 
the interest in the permanent defences of our coasts, and the suggestive letter of our 
correspondent merits a deliberate consideration. } 

Amsterdam, 2Ath March 1852, 

Srmr—An Englishman abroad is precluded from entering into any discus- 
sion on the topics which interest his countrymen, by the delay that neces- 
sarily arises in the transmission of newspapers and letters to and from the 
place of his residence: but, at the risk of losing my labour, I am induced to 
make some remarks on a letter addressed to yourself so long back as in your 
number of March 13th, and signed “ Palinurus.” 

That you may not think I am idly occupying your columns, I will tell 
you, that during Lord Nelson’s expedition against the flotilla of Boulogne, I 
was employed in a smart cutter to carry his Lordship’s despatches to and 
from England and elsewhere. What “ Palinurus”’ says of the cruisers being 
blown off the station from between the Isle of Wight and Dungeness in 
strong winds into the Downs, is quite true; forin a gale fromS.S.W. or 8. W., 
with a strong flood-tide, a cruiser will be driven from Beachy Head to Dunge- 
ness in a few hours, and if not thoroughly acquainted with Dungeness Road 
will be glad to get to the Downs. The Western station, from the Isle of 
Wight to the Ness, is then left unprotected. It generally follows that the 
weather moderates, with the wind still hanging from the 8.8. W. to W.S.W. 
This enables vessels to leave the French ports—say from Dieppe, Treport, 
Boulogne, Ambleteuse, Vimereux, Calais, and as far down as Dunkirk—tfear- 
less of any English sailing-ship, which cannot leave the Downs with the 
wind at 5.S.W. until the Western tide is making, and that is four hours 
after high-water. Now, from twenty years’ experience, I aver that it isa 
good tide’s work for a smart cutter to beat from Dover Pier up to Dungeness 
in one ebb-tide. So much for sailing-vessels; and it must be observed, that 
in heavy gales from the 8.8.W. to W.S.W. steam-boats will also drift off the 
station when overpowered by wind or sea, or by any accident to the ma- 
chinery. 

Captain Maurice, to whose statement “ Palinurus’”’ alludes, makes general 
mention of the improbability of landing a hostile foree East of Rye; and it 
may not be amiss to show the accuracy of his remark. The shore from the 
South Foreland up to Folkestone is too rocky for landing, and by Dimchurch 
wall is mixed up with jutties, piles, and wicker-work; so that boats could 
not approach there without danger. Across Romney Bay out to Dungeness 
Point the shore and beach are good; but (and hence proceeds the necessity 
for making Rye Harbour a station of some sort) from Dungeness Westwa 
all through Rye Bay up to Fairlight ledge, there is a hard sandy shore, an 
the sea full is shingle; so that boats of every description can land at all 
times of tide, high water or low, or at any hour when there is not too much 
sea. 

It may be asked, what should we be about to suffer the enemy's ships to 
cross over? and I would ask, as a rejoinder, how are you to prevent it, if, 
on the supposition of such a possibility as has been stated above, sail and 
steam cruisers have been unable to buffet with Zolus and Neptune? And 
let it be held in mind, that since the year 1815 French sailors have had the 
means, in their smuggling luggers, of becoming acquainted with every inch 
of ground along shore from Dungeness Point to Fairlight, and know as well 
as the natives all the leading roads from the sea-side into the country: they 
are equally well versed in the setting of tides. 

It is plain that if Rye Harbour could be made a place of rendezvous, it 
would be the means of defeating any intention of invasion in that quarter ; 
and, without wishing to foster any feeling of alarm, Government would do 
well to clear the mud out of it; which could, as a gee | step, be easily 
effected by opening the course of the river Rother, in conformity with the 
verdict given in the trial at Croydon in 1819, when the inhabitant-house- 
holders and shipowners of Rye were in conflict with the squire-landholders 
on the banks of the Rother; upon which occasion the verdict of the Jury 
was, that “the sluice which shuts out the flow of the sea into the river 
Rother was a nuisance to navigation,””—and yet that nuisance is still allowed 
to continue, to the entire destruction of a useful seaport. For the true 
meaning of the verdict was, that either a swing or drawbridge should be 
built ready to open at the coming up or down of any vessel or barge trading 
on the river, and that the tide in ebbing or flowing should not be obstructed. 

Without intending to be personal in these observations, it may be ques- 
tioned whether two certain Members of Parliament would not do more good 
to their estates, in the increase of the value of land on the banks and in the 
neighbourhood of the Rother, by asking Government to promote engineering 
works in the port of Rye against a descent on the coast, than by moving for 
the abolition of the duty on hops and malt. In the latter case, they show 
certainly a justifiable anxicty for the prosperity of their class; but, in the 
other, they would be looked upon as public benefactors, and from the Sove- 
reign down to the sempstress grateful feelings in increased security would 
await their useful labours. But, if no help can be expected from their body, 
then let those deputed to provide for the defence of the coast weigh well the 
responsibility which must lie at their doors, if they leave a long line of it 
without a fit port wherefrom steamers might issue at any time, and render 
effectual aid against invasion from the opposite coast, whilst perhaps a squad- 
ron, driven into the Downs, would be labouring against wind and tide in 
the ineffectual attempt to reach the point where all the mischief was brewing. 

A letter sent to the editor of a newspaper is like a log cast on the wide 
ocean : it may be drifted ashore to be consumed at some fisherman’s hovel ; 
it may be thrown up somewhere to become fuel for a more useful flame. 
Would that this could warm public-s irit in a close borough, give a right 
direction to the notions of leading landholders, stir up the directors of a rail- 
way company so as to take the lead in an improvement beneficial to them- 
selves and their country, or attract the notice of the merchants at Lloyds’, 
who ought most of all persons to be eager to insure havens for the refuge of 
But such hopes are the visions of youthful brains: 
those who have lived longer know how hard it is to induce people to labour 
for the general good. Should, however, the projects of a neighbouring po- 


| tentate ripen so far as to enable him to carry schemes of invasion into 


effect, then these hints for the improvement of Rye Harbour will find an 
echo in men’s fears, and be looked for on the file of the Spectator. 
An Ovp Sea Caprary, 
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NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT HISTORY.* 
TuesE Lectures on Ancient History, following the arrangement 





and aye the limits which Justin has handed down in his | 


abridgment o: 
It is mainly from notes taken by the students during the latter 
delivery of the course that Dr. Marcus Niebuhr has edited the 
German edition. Dr. Schmitz has taken the liberty of rearranging 


some of the notes, for the sake of clearness; has generally rounded | 


and polished the sentences ; and has added from the previous course the man, who 


statements explanatory of or opposed to the statements in the text. 


Even under his editorial eare, the volumes must be read with the | 


full recollection that they were not written by their author, but 
have been compiled, at some distance of time, from notes taken by 
unprofessional though no doubt practised reporters. This qualifi- 
cation made, they remain a monument of the attention, interest, 
and industry of the class which listened to them, almost as re- 
markable as of the knowledge, zeal, and memory of the accom- 


and historical classes of our own Universities, how far an able and 


enthusiastic teacher goes to make diligent and enthusiastic pupils. | 


Enthusiasm, devotion to their subjects, and eager desire to com- 
municate a knowledge of them to others, are in fact the great 
wants of our University teachers; and till these qualities can be 
found in the professors, along with the learning which many of 
them undoubtedly possess, to the degree which is compatible with 
an ot aa we pursuit of knowledge, their teaching will con- 
tinue ineffective ; and the young men under their care will, except 


in rare exceptional cases, grow up to look upon the learning they | 
have not been taught to enjoy or appreciate, as a bore and an un- | 
We by no means intend to assert that the best Cambridge | 


reality. 
and Oxford men do not know as much at five-and-twenty as the 
best German students, but simply that they do not derive as much 
from their living teachers; and that the average English gentle- 


average German gentleman, though no one doubts the natural 
capacity or quickness of our eminently mixed race. Two consi- 
derations which, though they hint at defects, are both cheering, as 
the defects are just those most capable of remedy,—faults of ma- 
chinery, of social arrangements, rather than want of power or de- 
ficiency of will. 

A course of lectures embracing not only the whole extent of 
Greek history to the age of Augustus, but also accounts of all the 
countries known to the Greeks with the exception of Italy, must 
necessarily be wanting in the fulness and the detail which are 
requisite to make history agreeable reading. Addressing himself 
exclusively to students, Niebuhr assumes in his audience a famili- 
arity with the original authorities, and a habit of dealing with 
philological and archeological inquiries, and seldom thinks it ne- 
cessary to do more than indicate the leading points and give the | 
clue to the solution of a disputed question. Eminently helpful, | 
accordingly, as these volumes will be to students, they will be no 
godsend to those who want their learning cooked and digested for 
them; who have no notion of the value of a book which, to be 
mastered, requires continual reference to numerous other books; 
and whose true purpose is rather to stimulate the intellectual | 
appetite by foretaste of a rich banquet than to satisfy it by reple- | 
tion. On the otherhand, for those who like to be sent flying on 
a a of discovery in all directions, or who have previous know- 
edge enough to traverse the fields of ancient history with advan- 
tage under the guidance of a man who condenses bulky disquisi- 
tions into a few paragraphs, is perpetually making one age illus- 
trate another, and uses the amplest resources of learning with the 
same ease and allusive freedom which characterize the references 
of ordinary conversation to the occurrences of yesterday—for such 
these volumes will be rich in instruction, and the more interesting 
as they complete the round of Niebuhr’s speculations on the people | 
of classical antiquity; so that now there is no point connected 
with the Greeks and Romans, or the nations with whom they came | 
into contact, on which we have not the benefit of his recorded opin- 
ion. Everywhere we find him patiently working among the debris 
of the old world with that critical method which some of our coun- 
trymen even still obstinately persist in miscalling sceptical,—as if 
anything could be believed where there is no means of distinguishing | 
between the false and the true. In truth, the school of historical 
investigators of whom Niebuhr is the type and chief, so far from 
having destroyed genuine faith in ancient history, were the very 
persons who showed us how much there was trustworthy and 
certain in it; while the real pyrrhonists are those, if any still re- 
main, who insist upon it that Hercules was an historical knight- | 
errant of Pagan chivalry, and that Lupa suckled Romulus as | 
certainly as Cornelia was the mother of the Gracchi. A person 
less content with negations than Niebuhr it would be hard to find, 
or one who felt the past more vividly, had more of the “ vision and 
the faculty” by which men grasp it as a reality and a living scene 
peopled with beings of like natures and affections with ourselves. 
Of course, just in proportion as a man has this historical sense will 
be also his sense of unreality, of the absurdity, of much that 
is handed down to us as history ; and he will vehemently protest 

* Lectures on Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the Taking of Alex- 
andria by Octavianus. Comprising the History of the Asiatic Nations, the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Macedonians, and Garth gini y B. G. Niebuhr. Translated 
from the German Edition of Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., 


Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. With Additions and Corrections from his 
own MS. Notes. In three volumes. Published by Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 

















re I ; by the nature of their country. 
man certainly is not so intellectually accomplished a person as the | 
y 4 P ] 


| given up all exertion. 


against the lazy uncritical belief which apparently admits every- 
thing because it has no living consciousness of anything; just as 
an inanimate vessel will receive anything that is put into it, while 
a sentient being ean only assimilate that which tends to its ny. 
trition and growth. The quality that is most striking in these 
lectures is the power of conveying to the reader a sense of the 


: - - - | reality of what is described or narrated, of the identity of the agt. 
Trogus Pompeius, were twice delivered by Niebuhr. | |. in the events with ourselves in nature : 


and this is done, as 
students of Neibuhr’s other works may suppose, not by the ima. 
gination of the dramatist seizing characters by intuition, and from 
the riches of his own consciousness giving life to the shadowy re. 
cords of their actions, but by the almost boundless knowledge of 
by analogy and allusion reflects the light of the 
bright places of Avene into its obscure chasms, and can besides 
concentrate upon any one point all the scattered rays of learning, 
He is philologist, ethnologist, geographer, man of letters, as we 
as historian, as minutely acquainted with modern politics and as 
deeply interested in them as in ancient history; and these are the 
qualifications that render all his works such storehouses of sugges. 
tion for the practical man as well as the scholar. It is witha 


plished lecturer; and remind us, in sad contrast with the classical | ¥°Y to illustrate this quality of variety and suggestivences thet 


we have selected our quotations. 
THE MASSAGET#—ACCURACY OF HERODOTUS. 

According to the account of Herodotus, the Massagetwe were governed by 
a Queen Tomyris. The description which Herodotus gives of these Massa. 
get or Sace is, that they were a true Mongol or Tartar race, just as much 
as the Scythians, who then chiefly occupied the Southern part of Europe, be- 
longed to the Mongols. They were nomades occupying themselves with the 
chase, and living mostly on horseback like the Tartars, among whom the 
children live on horseback from their earliest infancy, and whose constant 
companion is the horse. Agriculture is not altogether neglected; but the 
flock forms the basis of their existence and their wealth, and their most es- 
sential occupation is the breeding of cattle. The Massagete were a rude 
nation of the same kind as the Tartars. The description which Herodotus 
gives of them is, like all his descriptions of nations, unrivalled, and enables 
us still to recognize the people very accurately. His statement that copper 
and gold were common among them, and that iron and silver were unknown 
to them, has formerly been censured ; but it is quite correct, and is confirmed 
Iron is so rare in those countries, that, as 
Menander relates, the nations on the Oxus with some affectation showed iron 
to the Roman ambassadors in order to convince them that they were not al- 
together without it. The statements of Herodotus are laughed at by men 
who have indeed some knowledge, but are devoid of judgment. Such a man 
is Schloezer, who, notwithstanding his want of taste, might have acquired 
song merit as an historian, had he not at a later period of his life been care- 
ess, and by an unfortunate polypragmaty in which he had become invoived, 
In order to gratify his ambition to become a politi- 
cian and to obtain influence, he neglected his intellectual acquirements ; 
and being of a lively disposition, he continued to write with great ambition 
and presumption. He had a decided aversion to the ancients and every- 
thing that is classical, but more especially to Herodotus; and he is alto- 
gether a true barbarian. His reputation as a writer of history might have 
been great and well deserved ; but he himself has obscured it. He ridicules 
Herodotus for his distinct assertion that the North was so rich in gold; but 
at present the attention of all Europe is directed to the gold-mines in the 
Ural mountains; and we see that Herodotus was perfectly right, and that 
the Norwegian authors who speak of the abundance of gold among the Per- 
sians, and who are likewise despised by Schloezer, were no less right than 
Herodotus. Those mines have ceased to be worked, or have been forgotten, 
only in consequence of the barbarous character of the Mongols. The gold of 
the ancient world came partly from those countries, chiefly from the Ural, 
and partly from Lydia, Thrace, and Macedonia; some also came from the 
mines of Gaul, some was found on the frontiers of Egypt and Nubia, some 
in Arabia, and a little was brought by way of Carthage from the interior of 
Africa. The gold which was obtained from these sources in ancient times 
was so abundant that it was much less precious; and its value as compared 
with that of silver was much smaller than at present. The gold stater of 
Athens, which was worth twenty drachms in antiquity, is at present valued 
at thirty-two silver drachms. The silver-mines of the ancients were in 
Spain, Africa, Transylvania, and Dacia; some gold was already derived from 
Upper Hungary, which Herodotus calls the country of the Agathyrsi. There 
were some silver mines also in Armenia. It is properly the province of an- 
cient geography to furnish such surveys as I have here given, and to point 
out the sources of the products of which we hear in history. Such particu- 
lars would form the elements of a perspicuous history of commerce. 

INFLUENCE OF MUSCULARITY UPON ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

The Seythians, according to Herodotus, were a Mongol people ; and the 
description of Hippocrates confirms this still more strongly. The latter says 
that they were a fat and fleshy people, in whom the articulation and organi- 
zation of muscles and bones were but very imperfectly seen. This is the 
very feature which is so striking in Mongol nations: their face and skull are 
round, and the cut of their eyes is very singular ; but what characterizes 
them still more strongly is, that their muscles and joints cannot be discerned 
and disappear on the surface ; their skin is thick and fat, and it covers and 
disguises the forms of muscles and bones. If we compare the nations of 
Southern Europe with those of the North, we perceive a great and striking 
difference between them : in the Southern nations, the ile and Greeks, 
and in an almost higher degree in the real Asiatics and the inhabitants of 
Barbary, the muscles of the arms and legs, for example, are very cuihingly 
marked. This is not the case with the Egyptians, and this circumstance 
had the greatest influence upon their sculpture. The other Southern nations 
which I mentioned before, have their muscles developed and expressed to 
such an extraordinary degree, that this circumstance alone renders it clear to 
me, how the ancient sculptors and artists could produce their works without 
the study of anatomy ; for the artist could see the whole of anatomy, so far 
as he needed it, in the living body; he did not require the anatomy of the 
dead body, but was enabled in the living body to observe the play of the mus- 
cles; and the delicate skin so beautifully extended over them oo not conceal 
them. The great difference between ancient and modern statues does not con- 
sist so much in the faces, (though here too it shows itself, since the moderns 
take the matter more easily, and make their faces of a more general 
character and with less individuality,) as in the play of the muscles. If 
any one wishes to see the difference in a very striking way, he must ex- 
amine ancient and modern statues together by torch-light. Such a study 
affords great pleasure and enjoyment: the ancient statues then seem living, 
and an endless variety of living muscles appears on the surface. Modern 
statues do not possess this transparency: they are smooth, and there is no 
life in them; they seem dead even when they are the productions of great 
masters. The bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen may be placed by the side of those 
of ancient sculptors, but not so his statues. Among the Egyptians, we do 
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;s richness, this development and animation of the muscles, not- 
not find ting their great strength: hence those things are wanting also in 
b-. tian statues; though this must have arisen in some measure also 
the Fe? material which og. -— Ly statues, having adopted the unfortu- 
using extremely hard stone. 
DARIUS IN SCYTHIA, 
The expedition of Darius against the Scythians is a remarkable instance 
f the phenomenon, that at an age so near to the historical times, so many 
thin which are im ible and inconceivable are related as facts by a man 
of the greatest inte igence and judgment. If you realize to yourself the 
account of Herodotus, it amounts to this : the Scythians sent their wives and 
children into the remotest districts . divided their men capable of bearing arms 
into three hosts, one of which was destined to misguide the Persians, and 
the two others were to march sidewards, so as to draw the Persians into the 
remotest countries. This was done : the hosts of the Scythians withdrew be- 
fore the Persians, destroyed the wells, burnt the vegetation of their pastures, 
and enticed the advancing Persiaus further and further into the country. In 
this manner the latter crossed the rivers Dniestr, Dniepr, and Don ; then the 
Scythians threw themselves upon the nations dwelling behind them, and the 
Persians followed them from the territory of Tuldja to the other side of the 
Don, through the whole country of the I kraine. In the neighbourhood of 
Saratow, the Scythians turned to the North, and the Persians marched in 
a cirele , the Seythians constantly retreating from Tuldja, by way of Saratow, 
Charcow, &c., into Upper Hungary ; and the Persians constantly following 
them, until in the end the latter were in the greatest distress and difficulty. 
This course is pete impossible, and is one of those tales which we must at 
once —_— fabulous. eee _ to ep emp sep noe ; sup- 
se that there were only /0, in the Ukraine ; there was indeed some agri- 
culture on the Dniepr, but beyond it there was scarcely any, and how insuf- 
ficient must have been the agriculture of a people which had no fixed abodes ! 
how insufficient must it have been for even the tenth part of such an army! 
How could 700,000 men on their march from the Danube to the Dniepr find 
the means of subsistence? And still more, how could they doso afterwards, in 
countries where there was no agriculture, where they had to march through 
yast steppes, beginning a few days’ march from the Dniepr, and extending to 
the other side of the Don ? How could the Persians exist there, and escape 
death by famine ? When Herodotus relates that they came from one people 
to another, this statement is probably based upon the geographical notion 
which he had formed of those countries. He conceives the Agathyrsi to 
have lived much nearer the Tanais than they actually did; for he imagined 
the Tanais and Ister to flow parallel to each other, and the Agathyrsi to live 
porte them . the on re — ; he then supposed the ~ thians to 
return by a road parallel with the Ister, and arrive on its banks before the 
jel their roundabout way could reach it. Such an account was pos- 
sible only in consequence of a totally erroneous notion of the geography of 
those countries. 
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EFFECTS OF ANCIENT EPIDEMICS, 

In the mean time, however, the general distress was increased by the 
fearful plague (Olymp. 87, 2) which visited Athens in the second year of 
the war, at the moment when the Pelcponnesians had invaded Attica a se- 
cond time. It is surprising that this plague made much more havoc among 
the Athenians than among their enemies; some parts of Peloponnesus were 
indeed visited by it, but its effects were not to be compared with the calamity 
of Athens. Much has been said about this plague : the description in Thu- 
eydides is excellent. Whatever may be said, no one will be able to form a 
perfectly clear notion of the nature of the disease, or to say whether it was 
the real Oriental plague, which now prevails at Odessa and elsewhere, or whe- 
ther it was only a typhus of the same species. That it was a typhus cannot 
be doubted. It resembled the yellow fever, inasmuch as it was most violent 
in the coast districts. It first appeared in Pireus; but it spread farther 
from the sea into the interior, and not along the course of rivers, as is the 
ease with the yellow fever, which from the sea ascends the rivers, and does 
not seem to be conveyed by the air over soil which is quite dry. This is the 
great difference between the Attic plague aad the yellow fever. My belief 
is, that it was neither the Oriental plague nor the yellow fever, but some- 
thing between the two. Vomiting in which bile is thrown up rarely occurs 
in the Oriental plague, but is regularly connected with the yellow fever ; 
whereas ulcers are extremely rare in tlie yellow fever, but general in the 
Oriental plague. This piague is a remarkable phenomenon, and an event in 
the history of the world: it broke the power and the spirit of the Athenians. 
It was a fearful blow to Athens ; and it is only surprising that the Athenians 
could overcome its effects as they did, “for in the very same year they rallied 
and made a fresh expedition against Peloponnesus.” ~ ; P 

I shall devote particular care to the history of epidemics. I can prove 
that time to have been a period of epidemics, which extended over from 
thirty to forty years: it began in Italy about thirty years before, and there 
ro pe fearfully, assuming different forms, and manifesting a truly pestilen- 

ial character. Afterwards there appeared diseases which were as destruc- 
tive as the plague, though they were not typhus, but fevers connected with 
diseases of the eye. The history of diseascs is a branch of universal history 
which has not yet been investigated, though it is of great importance. 
Whole periods in history are explained by the appearance and disappearance 
of deadly epidemics. “ They exercise the greatest possible influence upon the 
ity of nations; almost all great epochs of moral degradation are con- 
hected with great epidemics. Thus at Rome, the ancient intellectual culture, 
8 certain Siibaieidioen, and a noble spirit in art, remained down to the 
time of M. Antoninus; but then the great plague spreads from the army of 
Verus over Italy, and suddenly the whole character is entirely changed : the 
death-blow is given to literature and art, especially to the latter, and every- 
thing noble perishes. In the time of M. Aurelius, we find beautiful histori- 
cal works of art, though no ideal or characteristic ones, and there was much 
technical skill; but immediately after everything becomes wretched. The 
artist who adorned the arch of Septimius Severus had lost all knowledge of 
Proportion in drawing. Africa was not visited by that plague ; whence that 
country continued to be highly flourishing, and a mom. literature main- 
tained itself there, of which Tertullian and others are the representatives. 
en came the plague under Gallienus, which carried off more than half the 
Population; and after it antiquity is entirely gone: a perfectly barbarous 
Period began, in which even the Latin language could no longer preserve its 
purity, but became corrupt. During the great plague under Justinian every~ 
completely perished ; even the few artificial remnants of antiquity dis- 

red, and what remained was only the dregs. Greek pronunciation and 
whole system of writing became altered; the long and short syllables 
Were no longer distinguished. In like manner, the plague of the fourteenth 
Pomc in Italy and in the East marks distinct periods. At Athens, too, 

e plague marks a new wra. Those who had reached a mature age re- 
mained what they were if they survived it, but the rising generation was 
quite different.” . 7 
_ Had these lectures appeared in England at the time of their de- 
livery, more than twenty years ago, they would have exercised 
upon our views of ancient times a much more stirring influence 

‘an they can do now. Their work has been done among us by 
men of kindred spirit ; and the chief interest of them now is in the 


copiousness of their illustrations, and the unreserved expression 
of the author’s personal opinions and sentiments. What these are 
broadly with reference to Greek history, we may indicate most in- 
telligibly to the English public by saying that Niebuhr would rank 
somewhere between Thirlwall and Grote, but nearer to Thirlwall. 
Athens has all his love and admiration; and of Athenians, Demos- 
thenes seems to be his hero, as the great unsullied patriot of a de- 
generate era. The democratic innovations of Pericles he considers 
to have undermined the stability of the state, and Cleon he de- 
nounces as the Athenian Cobbett—*“ not, however, such a scoun- 
drel.” Sophocles is his prince of dramatists. Altogether the 
brightest wra of Athenian society is that between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. It is in these and similar statements that he 
differs so widely from Grote: but in his utter freedom from any- 
thing like political or moral indifferentism, in his warm, almost 
passionate admiration for the noble manifestations of Athenian 
political life, he oftener reminds us of the banker than the bishop. 
CASEY’S TWO YEARS ON THE FARM OF UNCLE SAM.* 
Mx. Casey's volume is but a little book, and there is very little in 
it that is either new or informing. We all know by this time 
the excellence of the New York river steamers, as regards 
size, splendour, accommodation, and fares. The volunteer firemen 
of New York, with the neatness of their appointments, their 
energy and courage, and their rivalry with one another, are not 
very new either; any more than travel by the Erie Canal, the 
scenery of the Hudson, the appearance of the Prairies, the Falls of 
Niagara, or the free and easy ways of American lawyers and 
judges in open court; though Mr. Casey’s admiration of this last 
characteristic ¢s a novelty. 

The precise object of the writer's visit to America does not 
appear, but he travelled pretty well over and through the 
country. He ascended the H udson; he descended the Missis- 
sippi; he crossed the Alleghanies from the seaboard; he made his 
way through the more thinly-peopled districts of the West; and 
he reached New Orleans from the sea, as well as from the interior. 
The earlier part of his travels is presented in the form of a regular 
narrative ; the rest in separate sections or independent “ sketches,” 

Two years passed in such extensive explorations should have 
age a better work ; but neither Mr. Casey’s acquirements nor 
iis opinions qualify him to travel with much advantage, at 
least so far as writing his travels is concerned. Mr. Casey has 
fallen into the mistake of faneying himself a literary artist; 
and he overlays his facts and observations with discussions 
or outpourings, which the reader wishes away. His opinions 
are those of a hot Democrat, before the aggressive and unscru- 
pulous spirit of American Republicans, and the total failure 
of Republican France, not to mention the egregious absur- 
dities of Continental Democrats, had thrown a damper over 
extreme views. He has a high-flown style of panegyric 
upon most of what he sees in America; the greater portion 
of which is true enough as regards the general ease and 
comfort of the people and so forth. His predictions of the 
future are not quite so trustworthy. At the present rate of in- 
creasing population, as well by emigration as by births, many 
generations will not elapse before the waste lands even of the 
valley of the Mississippi will become private property, if they be not 
filled up. Population may not press even then very closely upon 
the means of subsistence ; but such an economical condition will 
put a check upon the honest, rough, and enterprising adventurer ; 
it will also prevent the older States from so readily purging them- 
selves of their scum. At present the troublesome classes emigrate 
voluntarily ; the dangerous and a large part of the criminal classes 
transport themselves. When this “issue” for the humours of the 
body politic is stopped, it is not easy to divine what results may fol- 
low; and when in a few more generations the best land is all oceu- 
me and population really begins to press upon subsistence, it is 
1azardous to predict that the comfort, the peace, and the union of 
classes, may remain as it does now. Itis the fashion to call the Ame- 
ricans great lovers of legality : they doubtless favour the law as lon 
as it favours them, but not one step further; as soon as it clashes wit 
their interests, there is not a more lawless-minded race. The Anti- 
Rent agitation in the State of New York, and the frequent popular 
outbreaks, prove this clearly enough. In general, the respectable 
classes are quiescent in these riots; but July 1849 at New York 
shows that they can act with vigour when their own “ order” is 
attacked. Time with its changes very often brings adaptations to 
the change; but the independent or rather the Jacobinical spirit 
of the American mind, with the idea of equality which no one as 
yet dares raise a word against, is but a gloomy prospect for the 
New World’s future, when the field of industry shall have become 
circumseribed. The annexation of Mexico and even South America 
is a resource, though not very readily available, on account of dis- 
tance and climate. But this would be merely a question of time. 
The regions of South America may be oceupied, and then those 
who are living will see what they shall see. 

In his zeal for liberty Mr. Casey is at least consistent. Not- 
withstanding his ardour for equality and fraternity, Robespierre 
distinguished himself from the mass by the aid of the friseur and 
the tailor; while the Directory appeared in “full fig.” The Ame- 
ricans are not altogether averse to pomp and circumstance, but 
Mr. Casey is genuine in his sans-culottism. The forms of a court 
or of any public assembly are his aversion. He not only sees no 
virtue in silk or horse-hair, a wig or a gown, but he actually dis- 

* Two Years on the Farm of Uncle Sam. With Sketches of his Location, Nephews, 
and Prospects. By Charles Casey. Published by Bentley. 
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covers a vice. That becoming restraint in the presence of others 
which alike argues a and respect for your fellow men is 
naught to Mr. a He likes to see a counsel (or, as he spells it, 
council) sitting wit his heels as high as his head; or a judge, 
when tired of a prosy speaker, leaving the bench for a walk about 
the court. 

“ The law-courts are truly democratic in the first glance of the stranger's 
eye, who has been accustomed to see law dispensed with the auxiliaries of 
horse-hair, ermine, and policemen. There is no dock with spiked bar, nor 
crier up in a pulpit, nor council with flowing robes, high wigs, and plethoric 
bags. In the City Hall at New York, I entered one of the courts, consisting 
of a large room with an elevated seat at one end, on which was seated an 
ordinary-looking gentleman, dressed in plain clothes, while other similarly 
dressed gentlemen occupied arm-chairs, their legs and arms disposed in every 
conceivable attitude. It was the criminal court; a railing ran across the 
room, outside which were benches for the people ; at a table were seated the 
lawyers in the cause, and the jury at one side, in twelve chairs. At the 
bottom of the table sat the prisoner, a woman charged with the murder of 
her child. She was seated next her council; and but that I inquired, 1 
should not have known she was the prisoner. The prosecution by the At- 
torney-General was lucid, forcible, but tinted with mercy; not that ferocious 
bloodhound-like tenacity with which I have heard royal attorney-generals 
hunt down and pant after the life of an unfortunate criminal. The replies 
of tho defence were calm, though well supported and pathetic. The Attor- 
ney-General did not avail himself of a reply; so the case i into the 
hands of the judge, who put it to the jury in a refined, clear, legal, yet mer- 
ciful charge. The jury, after a short deliberation, returned a verdict of ‘ Not 
guilty.’ It was a thing of beauty to see those men, who, while scrupulously 
upholding justice, still leaned to the side of mercy. How well has the poet 
sail 

: * Human power doth there seem likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice.’ 

** The woman was about forty years of age, sallow and sharp-featured ; 
she was dressed in black, and showed no signs of excitement, though evi- 
dently much impressed by the solemnity of fer position; she sat perfectly 
moveless, and two others of her children were at her knees, playing with her 
fingers, and laughing as if it were a merry thing to be there. In the course 
of the evidence her child’s skull was produced, but she never moved a 
muscle; but when her council multiplied and recapitulated the arguments 
in her defence, she looked so thankfully at him, and the tears came; but in 
the judge’s charge, though on every word hung life or death, she looked so 
vacantly that I don’t think she heard a word. 

“In another court, where the jury had desks, it was quite amusing to see 
the result of the whittling propensity; the desks were cut right through, 
carved away in all kinds of fantastic gaps and holes. This was a place of 
prosy cases; and the judge came down from his seat and walked about occa- 
sionally while a very long-winded advocate put forth his powers.” 

Yet Mr. Casey is exceptional even in perfect freedom. He objects 
to the Americans for swearing, chewing tobacco, and spitting ; 
and one of his arguments is that they are offensive to others. But 
he must mean the minority, who on his principles are nothing, 
since it is clear the —- are those of the majority. 

Mr. Casey says that there is a strong feeling against England 
and Englishmen among the Americans. 

‘It is impossible to mix in general American society and fail to observe 
that there is a feeling of implacable hatred to England, as a nation, pervad- 
ing it. This is reasonably accounted for on the grounds of history and tra- 
dition, but more particularly from the fact that there is less of human kind- 
liness displayed by either nation toward the other than their mutual pro- 
fessicn of Christianity and the cause of friendship demand. The animosi- 
ties of both are mainly traditional, and by both exaggerated by the nursing. 
America talks of the tyranny and injustice of England, and England quotes 
the rebellion, ingratitude, and contumacy of the Colonies; and so the wheel 
revolves, and the hatchet, though buried, may at any time be dug up in a 
day, for it is buried deep. * ° * 

“The Englishman, as an emigrant, is as much respected as any other class 
of settlers; but sometimes (in fact, nearly in every case) the Englishman 
will keep talking, and comparing, and disparaging the country and habits, 
not on their essential merits, but because they differ from what he has been 
familiar with. This foolish habit not unfrequently involves him in much 
annoyance and unpleasantness, and ‘out West’ will have more serious re- 
sults. There is no nation in the world winces more under criticism than 
England, nor is there any countryman in the world more doggedly patriotic 
than John Bull. But he should remember, that inasmuch as he would fire up 
at any degrading comparison instituted by a Frenchman between the habits 
of France and Old England, it is very probable that many a Yankee will 
‘git riled’ at any derogatory analogies of a‘ consarned Britisher.’ And when- 
ever I have fallen into a society of Old World folk, the staple of conversation 
was a national scandal, although the very people who were, then and there 
respectively considered, comfortable or affluent, would be spitten upon on 
the soil they lauded by the very conventionalities they affected to deplore.” 

Slavery is one of the best-handled subjects in the book. On 
this question the writer entertains sounder views than on almost 
any other. He denies the exaggerations of the Anti-Slavery people 
as to the cruelties, &c. of the pate, but dwells upon the mental 
and moral degradation of the slaves resulting from their condition. 
This was his first encounter with predial slavery. 

‘My first impressions, coloured by unquestionable prejudice, I now give, 
as written at the time. 

“The slaves are, however, all that I had imagined, coming up to the dark 
outline of fancy with terrible precision. We put in to wood at one of those 
places ; and there, for the first time, I saw those hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. A party of us went on shore to shoot. Some distance in the wood, 
we found two men, three women, and two boys; there were twenty in all on 
this farm. The women were dressed in a rough, shapcless, coarse garment, 
buttoned at the back, with a sort of trousers of the same material, rough 
shoes and stockings, the upper garment reaching nearly to the ankle; a kind 
of cloth, like a dirty towel, was wound round the head. 

“One of the women drove an ox-team ; she had a large and powerful whip, 
with which, and a surprising strength, she belaboured and tugged the unwieldy 
team with great dexterity. The other woman had five children, and assisted 
in loading the wood: the younger, about sixteen years of age, had one child, 
and appeared to do nothing. The women, it seemed to me, worked harder 
than the men; but I observed the almost complete absence of memory in the 
elder woman : she could not remember where she had left the link-chain, or 
goad-whip, though buta few minutes out of her hand. 

“IT do not pretend to mawkish sensibility, or to that refined fanaticism 
which sees an infinite difference between the — y) free coal-miner of 
merrie England and the (so-called) slave of the U nited States. Yet I must 
confess, that, looking on that labour-crooked group, I felt a dislike, strong 
and definite, to that system which takes away even the hope of improvement, 





a. 
crushing down the principle of self-esteem in the man, until he reaches the 
passive and unambitious existence of the oxen which he drives. And look. 
ing on those women, (Negro though they were,) so unnaturally masculine 
completely unsexed, so far removed from all those attributes with which th. 
name of woman is associated, I felt that no reason based on an asserted 
right, no fiction of argument, could stand in my judgment but as dust in the 
balance, when the question is whether a human being (no matter of what 
colour, whether an Indian or an African sun may have burned upon him) 
should possess the liberty and right of securing his own happiness, to the ex. 
tent of his ability. Their then state—thcir look, bodies, mind, and manner. 
were so many self-evident arguments against the system, which no represent, 
ations, however plausible, could refute, even though coming from the lips of 
the great and gifted Calhoun; and all that I had listened to from Southerners 
on the voyage, disappeared like gossamer in the tempest, before the mute 
living picture of wretcheduess presented by that group.” F 


CONSTANCE TYRRELI.* 

Dramatic spirit, as applied to prose fiction, means more than the 
faculty of truly conceiving and sustaining characters in action and 
dialogue. It extends to the power of varying the narrative with 
the nature of the subjects, and imparting that lifelike air which fixes 
the attention on the images presented, as if the reality were before 
the eye. In this power Mr. P. If. Pepys is deficient. His con- 
ceptions are clear, his style easy and ‘erage but, partly from 
dramatic deficiency, and partly, we think, from weakness, the 
author is too constantly before the reader; the artist is by no 
means sunk in the art. 

A want of knowledge of life and of such incidents as are adapted 
to fiction is a graver defect ; giving rise to a story which, in addi- 
tion to being unlikely, fails in attracting much of the reader’s sym- 
pathy. The matter of what is called invention, after all, consists 
in selection. The inventor modifies, alters, and improves what he 
has observed, or has gleaned from books or conversation, and com- 
bines it into a whole. Whatever assistance genius may derive 
from study, nature is the quarry whence he draws his principal 
materials, and contemporary nature gives the form and colour to 
his work. The inferior writer, who has rather the desire than the 
power of creating, has recourse to books for his materials and the 
mode of using them; for although nature is round about him, he 
has not acquired “ the art of seeing” her. Mr. Pepys belongs to 
this latter class of novelists. Ilis ideas are drawn ad books, or 
from those exceptional occurrences in life whose thorough unfit- 
ness for fiction is expressed by the popular saying on a very 
strange fact, that “it would not be believed in a romance.” There 
is Constance Tyrrell, the heroine and heiress presumptive to an 
estate, who is unsuccessfully wooed by the supposed next male 
heir. The owner of the property follows the usual course in novels 
where a difticulty is to be created, and leaves an invalid will. 
Mr. Mason, the rejected suitor, steps into the property, and does 
the magnanimous; but is again rejected by Constance; and is 
finally ousted by a Mr. Campbell, another next heir, who starts 
up in the nick of time. In her adversity, Constance has assumed 
another name, under which an attachment springs up between her 
and Campbell: itis put an end to by arival carrying off Constance 
to sea, with a view to a marriage in Scotland. This scheme is 
foiled by a shipwreck, in which the heroine is saved and the abducter 
drowned. The difficulties, however, are not over, on account of 
the cloud resting upon the character of Constance: but this, of 
course, is finally cleared to Campbell's satisfaction. 

The early part of the story is too common to excite interest for 
itself, the other part too ill-chosen to raise sympathy. An abduc- 
tion at best is but a poor attempt to substitute what the melo- 
dramatists call “ situation” for action and passion; but, managed 
so as to throw a doubt upon the heroine’s character in social esti- 
mation, it destroys attraction. A heroine of romance should be 
like Ceesar’s wife as regards moral qualities. 

Great ability and literary skill may impart some interest to in- 
ferior elements, if we suppose that such qualities made choice of 
unfit materials. Mr. Pepys wants these qualities. His forte does 
not rise higher than remark; but his remarks are sometimes ju- 
dicious. Such is this on the want of gratitude in children. 

“It is to be feared it is too frequently the case that children and very 
young people are utterly wanting in gratitude to their parents. They may, 
and generally do, love them sincerely and devotedly, pall te even be willing 
to sacrifice themselves for them ; but it never occurs to them that they have 
anything for which to be grateful. It seems so much a matter of course that 
all good things should flow to them from their parents, that they never give 
a thought to the source whence they are derived, They never imagine that 
it could be otherwise, or that they might have been treated with less kind- 
ness or consideration. They give no heed to the numerous sacrifices those 
parents are constantly making for them—to the constant self-denial to which 
they submit, that their children may be thereby benefited. It is not till 
the tie is broken, the parental hand withdrawn—till death or absence has 
marked the change—that they disepver how much they owed to those that 
-_ no more; how much they miss the tender care that can no more assist 
them.” 

Constance Tyrrell is the means of Campbell’s recovering the es- 
tate, by her possession of some family papers. On her return to 
the Isle of Man from the shipwreck, she has been compelled by 
necessity to accept the situation of a drudge, in consequence of the 
abduction affecting her character. In this position she is sought 
out by Mason, with a view to buy up all the papers she may have; 
and with this result. 

“Mason was punctual to his appointment. He was, indeed, nervously 
anxious to learn Constance’s deci-ion. True, he did not anticipate that she 
would make any difficulty—but her suspicions might have been excited ; at 
any rate, he should be very glad to have the point settled. He affected, how- 
ever, a careless, unconcerned air, and advanced, flourishing a bundle of bank- 
notes in his hand. 

“* “Well, Constance,’ said he, ‘am I to hand these over to you; or do you 
prefer a few musty papers to these magical documents?’ 

* Constance Tyrrell; or the Half-Sister. By P. H. Pepys, Esq. In three volumes. 
Published by Bentley. 
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~ «All the pa ors are at your service, except those relating to one particular 

subject,” replicd Constance. é y ) 
Mason's brow darkened—he trembled with anxiety. To what subject 

could she allude? 2 


«J said I must have all, or none ; and I am not to be trifled with. 
i 


‘our promise. . ® 
bee then, it must be none; for those of which I speak I certainly 


cannot give up. But surely you had better let me tell you the subject to 
wich they relate, and then you can say whether my retention of them is 


any consequence to you or not. Late ee 
of an oon replied Mason, a faint hope still lingering in his bosom ; ‘let me 
cnow it at once.’ : Section ; 
ee The papers that I wish to retain,’ said Constance, speaking slowly, 
letters from your grandmother to my father, relating to your 


Sare a series of : 4 > see Sete ° 
unfortunate uncle, who was drowned on his return from DBarbadoes, in the 


‘refly, in the year 18—. 

= prod aw hard to preserve a calm exterior ; though it was very try- 
‘ne to find that she was bent upon keeping the very ones that he wanted. 
ee What can be your object in keeping them?’ he said. ‘ Those were some 
that I was particularly anxious to obtain. I am the proper person to have 
them. He was a nearer relation of mine than of yours.’ | ; 

‘Constance smiled almost maliciously as she said—‘ You certainly appear 
to have more claim to the letters than I have; but there is one who should 
be preferred to either, and to him I mean to return it. I allude to your 
cousin, the poor drowned Lieutenant's only son. : ; 

« Mason’s countenance became perfectly livid, and it was evident that he 
was choking with suppressed rage : not only had he discovered that Constance 
was aware of the existence of a son and heir to his deceased uncle, but he 
had himself, in an unguarded moment, admitted that the Lieutenant of the 


Firefly and his uncle were identical,—the very point that Mr. Campbell 
was so anxious to establish. Ile resolved, however, to make one struggle 


more. , “s 
“* 4h! you have heard, have you, of the impostor who has been giving me 


some trouble by pretending to be the son of my deceased uncle? Well, I 
will candidly confess that the possession of this letter might be of use to me 
in my lawsuit with him—if, indeed, we ever get as far as a lawsuit, which I 
do not think very probable ; and as you seem to have found out its value, I 
suppose you are trying to enhance its price. AsI am ina hurry to be off, 
and have no time for bargaining, I will double the promised sum, and 
give you two hundred pounds, if you will let me have that letter, with the 
other papers.’ 

“Not for twenty thousand should you have it, James. It is not because 
it would be useful to you, but because it would enable him, if he got it, to 
establish his claim, that you so desire it. I will be no party to defeating the 
ends of justice.’ 

“*But what object can you have in befriending a man you have never 
seen? It can only be the desire of inflicting an injury upon me; and surely 
you will buy that pleasure dearly by refusing my offers. I will settle upon 
_ an annuity of one hundred pounds a year if you will give me the 
etter.’ 

“ ‘Not if you made it one thousand pounds a year,’ replied Constance, 
firmly. 

“* What! do you prefer the miserable state in which I found you, toa life 
of comfort—nay, affluence, which I will secure to you ?’ 

“*T prefer everything, to giving to you what rightly belongs to another,’ 
she retorted; ‘and I scorn your en:leavours to bribe my integrity.’ 

“ Foolish, impracticable girl !’ he exclaimed, ‘ you will yet live to repent 
of your folly. [ go now, and leave you to perish in your poverty and wretch- 
edness !’ 

“And striding hastily to the vehicle that was waiting at some little dis- 
tance to take him on to Do 
out of sight.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Journal of a Voyage in Bafin’s Bay and Barrow Straits, in the years 
1850-1851, performed by H. M. Ships Lady Franklin and Sophia, 
under the command of Mr. William Penny, in search of the Missing 
Crews of H. M. Ships Erebus and Terror, &c. By Peter C. Sutherland, 
M.D., &c., Surgeon tothe Expedition. In two volumes. With Maps, 
Plates, and Wood-Engravings. 

Western Himalaya and Tibet ; a Narrative of a Journey through the 
Mountains of Northern India, during the years 1847-8. By Thomas 
Thomson, M.D., F.L.S., &e. 





The Advocate, his Training, Practice, Rights, and Duties. 
W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-law. Volume I. 
Ny topics of a large portion of this volume are the natural qualifications, 
the pecuniary resources, the legal and general studies necessary to fit a man 
for an advocate, that is a pleader in the courts. The remainder consists of 
hints for self-training, with descriptions of practical business, and ad- 
vice thereupon. As is usual in works of this kind, the necessary physical 
and mental qualifications are rated pretty high, as well as the general ac- 
complishments and professional attainments ; though the course of reading 
chal ed out may not be quite so full as is sometimes the case. The most in- 
teresting parts of the book are the practical, which introduce the reader to 
legal business, and carry him as it were behind the scenes. The style is 
diffuse, perhaps verbose, and the subject made the most of.] 
“ ~~ of Church Principles. By the Reverend Christopher 
eville. 
{An able treatise, and more readable than polemical discussions commonly 
are. The object of Mr. Neville is to recommend a revision of the Prayer- 
book. His arguments as to its expediency really rest upon the legal maxim 
touching precedent, ‘‘ What has once been done may be done again : the 
Prayer-book has been frequently revised, and under circumstances less fa- 
vourable than at present ; there can therefore be no valid objection to its 
being done now.” The topics Mr. Neville himself discusses are the Atha- 
nasian Creed, the Absolution in the “ Visitation of the Sick,” a passage in the 
Ordination Service, and Baptismal Regeneration ; he himself holding that 
the baptism of infants has no Scripture warrant. He exposes very closely 
the unseemliness of the arguments to which the Moderate school are driven 
y “latitude of interpretation.’’] 
P ‘anism in Education. From the French of “ Le Ver Rongeur des 
iétés Modernes,”” by the Abbé Gaume, Vicar-General cf Nevers, &c. 
F Translated by Robert Hill. 
{A translation of a work which has been making some noise in France, as 
cmbodying the attempt of the Romish Church to supersede the Classics in 
_ otecation of youth. The argument of the Abbé Gaume is, that up to 
on . teenth century, or the ra of the revival of learning, education was in 
— ands of the Church; the people were docile, dutiful, obedient to their 
= and so forth. At that time, the studies of the Classical or Pagan 
*riters began, and was shortly followed by heresy and philosophy. For three 
eenturies the world has been going backward in religious, social, moral, and 
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domestic duties. The main hope for a “change of system ’’—a return to the 
middle ages—is to abolish the study of the hoon The arrangement i 
logical, the Abbé announcing his different propositions in successive order ; 
his manner is clever, animated, and French; the facts and reasonings are 
those of a plausible and unscrupulous priest. } 
Autobiography of William Jerdan. With his Literary, Political, and 
5 Reminiscences and Correspondence during the last Fifty Years. 
Yolume IT, 
(This second volume exhibits a considerable falling off in comparison with 
the first; which is mainly attributable to excessive stuffing. The real bio- 
graphical events of the volume are Mr. Jerdan’s. quarrel with Mr. Taylor, 
his partner in the Sen newspaper, Mr. Jerdan’s consequent withdrawal, and 
his subsequently undertaking the editorship of the Literary Gazette. With 
these incidents are combined social recollections of no great value, and anec- 
dotes rarely remarkable in themselves or in the telling. All this, however, only 
forms a portion of the volume ; the rest is eked out by tedious discussions on 
literature as a profession, or by reprints of fugitive pieces, whose attraction 
has for the most part long since ceased, if the bulk of them ever had any.] 
Annals and Legends of Calais ; with Sketches of Emigré Notabilities, 
and Memoir of Lady Hamilton. By Robert Bell Calton, Author of 
** Rambles in Sweden and Gottland,”” &c. 
[A book of various and instructive gossip, as well modern as antiquarian, 
from the well-known siege of Calais under Edward the Third, to the burial in 
a timber-yard, with “ maimed rites,’’ of the celebrated Lady Hamilton. 
The historical events are of course easily got at; but Mr. Calton has had re- 
course to the British Museum and the publications of the Camden Society 
for minuter antiquarian matter; he has also been greatly assisted by the col- 
lection of M. De Rheims, a Calais archwologist, especially for the localities of 
the town and district during its possession by the Englis . The most curious 
parts are the antiquarian particulars of the olden time ; the most attractive, 
the anecdotes tonhing the different English emigrés who have made Calais 
a refuge before Boulogne became the fashion. ] 
Canadian Crusoes ; a Tale of the Rice Lake Plains. 
Traill, Authoress of ** The Back-Woods of Canada,” &c. 
Agnes Strickland. Llustrated by Harvey. 
[The Canadian Crusoes is the story of some children of two earlier settlers, 
who are lost in the woods of Canada, and support themselves for severa 
years, at first hardly, but as they become more experienced with com- 
parative luxury. The various expedients to which they have recourse to 
procure food, shelter, and finally comforts, of course form a large portion of 
the story. There are further adventures in the rescue of an Indian girl, the 
abduction of Catherine Maxwell, one of the Crusoes, life in an Indian vil- 
lage, and the final restoration of the party to their parents. The story is 
told with a thorough knowledge of the country, and the Indian incidents 
have considerable interest. A back-wood settler, however, is not the sort 
of man to let his children remain within a few miles of him for several years 
without his finding them out. } 
Links in the Chain of Destiny ; a Poem in various verse, 
Campbell. 
[The versification of this poem is after the manner of Shelley’s Queen Mab, 
though without servile imitation. The piece contains poetical thoughts, 
striking descriptions of scenery, and a considerable facility of diction ; but its 
story, if story it can be called, is disjointed and objectless.] 
Tables for ascertaining the English Prices of French Goods. 
Shelton. 
[A series of tables exhibiting the corresponding price in francs and shillings, 
and the same prices with percentages added or deducted. These are fol- 
lowed by a comparative exhibition of metres and yards, with their propor- 
tional parts. ] 
The Elements of Mensuration. By the Reverend W. N. Griffin, Vicar 
of Ospringe, Kent. 
Examples of Mensuration. By the Reverend W. N. Griffin, Vicar ot 
Ospringe, Kent. 
[Published by the National Society at a cheap rate, and intended to give 
boys a practical knowledge of mensuration, without more of mathematical 
knowledge than a familiarity with arithmetic. The Elements contain the 
rules or principles; the Examples the questions or ‘* sums’’ to be worked.} 
The Militia Acts, with Notes and Index. By Thomas William Saun- 
ders, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
{The text of all the Militia Acts now in force, with explanatory notes ; 
chiefly pointing out where parts of the former acts have been repealed or 
modified by the law of last session. } 


By Catharine Parr 
Edited by 
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Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Reverend William Archer 
Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Reverend 
Thomas Woodward, M.A. Second edition. 

Nile Notes of a “ Howadji" ; or the American in Egypt. By G. W. 
Curtis. Illustrated with twenty-nine Engravings on Wood. (Readable 

ks.) 
PAMPULETS. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Norwich, by 
Samuel Hinds, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, at his Primary Visitation in 
June and July 1852. 

The Second Spring. A Sermon preached in the Synod of Oscott, by 
John Henry Newman, D.D., &c. 

The Ministry and the Session ; a Review of the Legislation of 1852. 

Qu’ est-ce que le Bonapartisme? Le Salut de la France. Par M. Edwd. 
M. Warmington. 

The Facts of the Case as to the pretended “ Baroness Von Beck”’ Stated, 
and Illustrated with Documentary Evidence. By Toulmin Smith, Esq. 

Ostentation, or Critical Remarks on ‘‘ Quakerism, or the Story of My 
Life,” by Mrs. Greer, &c. By Sandham Elly. No. I. 

Notes on the Distribution of Gold throughout the World, including 
Australia, California, and Russia. With five Maps. Second edition. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 6th August, at Clifton, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Daly, of a daughter. 

On the Cth, at Brandsby Lodge, York, the Wife of Henry Cholmeley, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 6th, in Eaton Square, the Lady Rose Greville, of a son. 

On the 7th, at the Rectory, Great Stanmore, the Lady Ellen Gordon, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Wentworth Woodhouse, the Viscountess Milton, of a son. 

On the 9th, in Russell Square, the Wife of Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., of 


a son. 

On the 12th, at Lugmount, near Edinburgh, the Countess of Kintore, of a son and 

eir. 

On the 13th, the Countess of Clarendon, of a son. 

On the 13th, in Carlton Terrace, the Countess of Arundel and Surrey, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 27th December, at Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand, Charles O. 
Torlesse, Esq., eldest son of the Rev. C. M. Torlesse, Vicar of Stoke-by-Nayland, 
Suffolk, to Alicia, third daughter of James Townsend, Esq., of Lyttelton. 

On the 18th March, at Auckland, New Zealand, J.C. Blackett, Esq., third son of 
the late Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., of Mason Hall, Northumberland, to Emily Jane, 











second daughter of Major Cockeraft, I.M. Fifty-eighth Regiment. 
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On the 3d August, at Christ Church, Southport, Miss E. Emma, second daughter of 
William lieyne, Esq., of York, to Colonel G. Cobbe, of her Majesty's Royal 
Horse Artillery. ; 

On the 7th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Hon. Frederick A. H. 
Chichester, third son of the late Lord Templemore, to Frances Marianne, eldest 
daughter of Daniel Tighe, Esq., of Rossana, Wicklow. 

On the 9th, at Powick, William Candler, Esq., R.N., of Malvern Link, Worcester- 
shire, to Emma Catherine, youngest daughter of the late Sir Anthony Leshmere, 
Bart., of the Rhydd, in the same county. 

On the 11th, at Thames Ditton, Surrey, John Turner, Esq., Captain Royal Horse 
Artillery, son of Lieutenant-General Charles Turner, Colone! Nineteenth Regiment, 
to the Hon. Caroline Sugden, daughter of the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 

On the 12th, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Hayter George Hames, Rector of 
Chagford, to Constance Harriet, youngest daughter of the late Sir Charles Henry 
Colvile, of Duffield Hall, Derbyshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the Ist August, at Yarrow Bridge, Selkirk, by a fall from his gig, Thomas 
Parker, Esq., eldest and only surviving son of the Rev. John Fleming Parker and 
the Hon. Mrs. Parker, of Waddington Craven, Yorkshire ; in his 31st year. 

On the 4th, at Bushy, John Smith, a soldier who fought with the British at Bunker's 
Hill; in his 97th year. 

On the 5th, in Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, the Rev. John Parry, Rector of § 
John’s, Wapping, and late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; in lis 49th year. 

On the 6th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lady Chermside, wife of Sir Robert A. Cherm- 
side, M.D., K.C.H., many years physician to their Excellencies the British Ambassa- 
dors at Paris, anc formerly Surgeon of the Tenth Royal Hussars. 

On the 6th, at Brighton, the Lady Louisa Pole, wife of Sir Peter Pole, Bart., of 
Upper Harley Street, and Todenham House, Gloucestershire, and daughter of the 
late Earl of Limerick. 

On the 7th, at Howroyde, the Lady Mary Horton. 

On the 8th, at Hampstead, Elizabeth, ‘wife of Sir Francis Palgrave; in her 53d 





year. 
On the 10th, at Kensington, the Right Hon. William Lord Kensington; in his | 


76th year. 

On the llth, at Chirk, North Wales, Joseph Fletcher, Esq., barrister-at-law, her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, Hon. Secretary to the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don, &c. 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 10. 


PartNersuirs Dissoitvep.—Clark and Co. Austinfriars, merchants—Clark and 
Co. Corfu; Clark and Co. Zante, merchants—Verity and Co Cardiff, sail-makers— 
Chamberlin and Co. Norwich, warehousemen; as far as regards H. and IH. Chamber- 
lin jun.—Tryon and Cutter, Regent Street, tailors—Sharp and Whitehead, Man- 
chester, commission-agents— Douglas and Co. Derby, linen-drapers—Hanbury and 
Co. Edgware Road, booksellers; as far as regards H. Hanbury— Morgan and An- 
drews, Abridge, Essex, brewers—Oldfield and Co. Bakewell, Derbyshire, marble- 
masons—Turner and Eltoft, Gainsburgh, Lincolnshire, mercers —Mercers and Ander- 
son, Clithero, cotton-spinners; as far as regards W. Anderson—Prince and Coles, 
Little King Street, Camden Town, fret-cutters — J. and W. Homan, Rochester, 
drapers — Appleby and Mitchell, Enfield within Clayton-le-Moors, Lancashire, 
maltsters—Grau and Wurth, Liverpool, hotelkeepers—Mills and Greaves, Bake- 
well, Derbyshire, druggists— Hardman and Co. Heywood, Lancashire, cotton-waste- 
dealers—Norton and Co. Carmarthen, brewers—J. and H. Wilson, cabinet-makers 
—Robinson and Hayes, York, tea-dealers—Garratt and Edis, Shoe Lane, butchers— 
Petchell and Tyrrell, Rotherham, coach-builders—Holman and Co. Plymouth, mer- 
cers; as far as regards T. Holman—Brendon and Halsey, Gloucester, grocers— 
Steains and Co. London, tea-dealers — Sowerby and Murray, Chester-le-Street, 
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wine-merchants—Graham and Lewis, Market Drayton, curriers—Holt and Hobson | 


jun. Leeds, proprietors of the Royal Casino. 


| 
Bankrvrts.—Jonn Keppett, (and not Joun Reppert, as before advertised,) 
. 3) 


Gravesend, brewer, to surrender Aug. 17, Sept. 20: solicitor, Mount, Clement's 
Lane; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—James Heatuwaire, New Street, 
Covent Garden, cheesemonger, Aug. 16, Sept. 21: solicitors, Ford and Lloyd, 


| 


Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Joseru WiNTER- | 


Borrom, Huddersfield, spinner, Aug. 23, Sept. 13 (and not Sept. 30, as before adver- 
tised) : solicitors, Barker, Hudderstield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, 
Hope, Leeds— Wittiam Crapreee and Sternen Sueruerp, Bradford, Yorkshire, 


| 


iron-founders, Aug. 24, Sept. 21: solicitors, Slater, Manchester ; Richardson and Co. | 


Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Grorcr Loper the younger and Roperr 
Hore, Leeds, flax-spinners, Aug. 24, Sept. 14: solicitors, Payne and Co. Leeds; 
official assignee, Hope, Leeds —Josrru Fuatit, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchant, 
Aug. 31, Sept. 27: solicitors, Stocks, Halifax; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official 
assignee, Hope, Leeds —HvucGu Jones, Chester, ironmonger, Aug. 19, Sept. 17 : soli- 
citors, Bower, Tokenhouse Yard; Royle, Chester; official assignee, Turner, Liver- 
pool—Tuomas and James Hurcutnson, Sunderland, grocers, Aug. 17, Sept. 16: soli- 
citors, Chandler, Paternoster Row; Cooper, Sunderland; official assignee, Baker, 
Newvastle-upon-Tyne — Tuomas and Anprew M‘Crer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ocers, Aug. 20, Sept. 21: solicitors, Shield and Harwood, Clement’s Lane, Lom- 
ard Street; Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
Divivenp.—Sept. 30, Davison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, spirit-merchant. 
Crrtiricates.— 7 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Aug. 30, Mandeno, (and not Mandens, as advertised on the 6th inst.) 





Shoreditch, oilman—Sept. 2, Sewell, Swaffham, scrivener—Sept. 2, Alanson, Liver- | 


pool, wine-merchant. 

Decrarations or Divipenps.—Turnbull, Coxhoe, Durham, draper; first div. of 
4d. any Saturday after Oct.2; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—R. H. and E. Bell, 
South Shields, paper-manufacturers ; first div. of 1s. 9d. any Saturday after Oct. 2; 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Greenhalgh, Radcliffe Bridge, Lancashire, draper ; 
first div. of 5s. 24d. Oct. 5, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—Belshaw, 
Manchester, joiner; first div. of 7{d. Oct. 5, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Man- 

ester—Lord, Ashton-under-Lyne, boot-maker; first div. of 7s. 8}d. Oct. 5, or any 
subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—Molineaux jun. Manchester, corn-factor; 
first div. of 10s. 9d. on the separate estate, Oct. 5, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Pott, 
Manchester—Cadby, Malmesbury, stationer; first div. or 9d. any Wednesday after 
Oct. 2; Hutton, Bristol— Lowe, Bristol, toy-dealer ; first div. of ls. 10d. any Wednes- 
day after Oct. 2; Hutton, Bristol—Monsarrat, Cheltenham, wine-merchant ; first div. 
of 44d. any Wednesday after Oct. 2; Hutton, Bristol. 

Scorcu SEquestRaTIoN.— Hastie, Carluke, Lanarkshire, innkeeper, Aug. 12, Sept. 8. 





Friday, August 13. 

Partnersnirs Dissouvep.— Morris and Co. Kington, timber-merchants— Lucas 
and Holme, Manchester, joiners—Slater and Co. Turton, Lancashire, bleachers; as 
far as regards G. Slater—Laron and Burgon, Sheffield, cutlery-manufacturers—Pal- 
mer and Co, Bedford Row, attornies; as far as regards T. France—H. and F. J. 
Marks, Blackman Street, carvers—Webber and Bidgood, Merriott, Somersetshire, 
maltsters—Llangenneck Coal Company, Crosby Hall Chambers, coal-owners—Clep- 
han and Wilson, Liverpool, plumbers—Horsley and Latimer, Carlisle, cigar-mer- 
chants—Farrant and Fisher, Earl Street, Finsbury, British-wine-makers— Wilkinson 
and Barber, Wem, ironmongers— Head and Pearless, Peterborough, drapers— Burton 
and Whitehead, Manchester, cotton-waste-dealers, and Garstang, cotton-spinners— 
Boreman and Davis, Wellington Street, Strand, tailors—R. and T. Johnson, Bolton, 
coal-dealers—Turner and Wheelhouse, Sheffield, edge-tool-manufacturers—Cowan 
and Laidlaw, Manchester, ironmongers—Scaife and Co. Hull, corn-brokers—Carver 
and Giles, Taunton, architects—F, W. and J. W. Blackmore, High Street, Hoxton, 
linen-drapers— Harrison and Co. Sheffield, tailors—W. and J. Marsh, Birmingham, 
braziers—Field and Townsend, Wood Street, Cheapside, haberdashers— Watson and 
Son, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturers. 

Bayxkrvupts.—Tuomas Der and Nicuo.as Triipner, Paternoster Row, booksel- 
lers, to surrender Aug. 20, Sept. 24: solicitor, Hughes, Chapel Street, Bedford Row; 
Official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Grorce Batt, Fenchurch Street, wine- 
merchant, Aug. 20, Sept. 24: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Ronert Greave Sutton, Portsea, proprietor of the 
Porchester Castle pleasure-grounds, Aug. 20, Sept. 28: solicitors, Briggs and Son, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Parnell, Portsea; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Joun Srrevens, Bermondsey Wall, sail-maker, Aug. 27, Sept. 28: solicitors, 
Hill and Matthews, St. Mary Axe; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Hyman Conen, Booth Street, Spitalfields, paper-hanging-manufacturer, Aug. 20, 
Sept. 28 : solicitors, Jacobs and Forster, Crosby Square ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Witt1am Hottamny, Hurstperpoint, grocer, Aug. 25, Sept. 27: 
solicitor, Sowton, Great James Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
Epwarp Burr, Neweastle Place, Edgeware Road, laceman, Aug. 18, Sept. 25: soli- 
citors, Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 








(Saturday, 





: er = " . S eS a 
Gerorce WILt14M Baricur, Swansea, victualler, Aug. 27, Sept. 22: solicitors, Stric 
Swansea ; Hinton, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Joun Swirr, Staven’ 
grocer, Aug. 14, Sept. 18 (and not Oct. 9, as before advertised): solicitors’ 
Hoole and Yeomans, Sheffield; official assignee, Freeman, Sheffield —Tnomas Law. 
pLvon, Great Driffield, draper, Sept. 1, 22: solicitor, Collinson, Great Driffield « 
official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Joseru Ropers, Chester, grocer, Aug. 26, Sept! 
23: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Divipenps,—Sept. 15, Evans, Ichester, carpenter—Sept. 15, Hichens, St, Thomas 
the Apostle, Devonshire, timber-merchant. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day o 
meeting.—Sept. 4, Parsons, Merton, retailer of beer—Sept. 8, Jones, Machen, Mon- 
mouthshire, coal-owner—Sept. 7, Daller, Wolverhampton, cooper—Sept. 7, G, WwW. 
and W. IH. Walker, Keel, Staffordshire, silk-throwsters. c 

DecLaRaATions OF Divipenps.—Carter, Liverpool, merchant; third div. of 3-32¢ 
any Monday after Oct. 4; Bird, Liverpool—Blake, Liverpool, soap-boiler ; second 
div. of 1jd. any Monday after Oct. 4; Bird, Liverpool—M‘Cann, Liverpool; firg, 
div. of 1 9-16d. any Monday after Oct. 4, Bird ; Liverpool—Dickenson and Co, Liver. 
pool, merchants; fourth div. of 3-32d. any Monday after Oct. 4; Bird, Liven 
pool—Entwisle, Manchester, cotton-dealer; first div. of 6s. Oct. 7, or any subse. 
quent Thursday ; Lee, Manchester. 

Scorcn SrqvesTRATIONS.— Hood, Glasgow, manufacturer, Aug. 16, Sept. 6—Moy. 
rison, Kildalton, Island of Islay, farmer, Aug. 20, Sept. 10—Jobnston, Banff, spirit. 
merchant, Aug. 20, Sept. 10. 


o PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd.\|Monday. Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. Friday, 
nesenene a) pana Rast 


999 | 99) 99} 9x 
| 

































































































3 per Cent Consols.... 994 
| Ditto for Account .. 994 | 99) 997 9g 99 
3 per Cents Reduced.. 1004 | 100 99§ 99} 100 
3} per Cents ....... lush | 103% 103 “— 103 
Long Annuities ........ 6§ 65 65 6 6} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... « 229 «=| 231 227 228 223 
India Stock, 10} per Cent.......- 2n4 —_— 281 285 207 
Exchequer Bills, 1}. per diem .. --| 73pm 73 73 69 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ......6ceeeceneee vi pm. 91 ad 91 9 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, cecccesececeeees 5p. Ct a Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct 107 
Belgian. ° — 955 Mexican ....... eves 5 — | =m 
Ditto.... _ bah Mississippi ¢«— — 
Brazilian ..... _ 101} New York...... 5 — — 
Buenos Ayres . _ 74 GEES cecoce ccce tt — — 
Chilian ..... — | 153 Pennsylvania 5 — 874 
Danish - 108 Peruvian.. 6— 101 
— 83 Portuguese -i— —- 
- 63} Ditto. .... st — —_— 
— | 98} Russian . 5 — 120} 
= — Ditto ..... A loa} 
— 404f. 50c. Sardinian, ° i — M4) 
Indiana _ —_ Spanish .........+++ t— 48) 
Illinois -|— Ditto New Deferred.......3 — | 22 
Louisiana (Sterling)......6 — oe ene CREED occ cccaconcassococe } — 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — | 97jexd. | Vemezuela............e000% 3- | 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— ! | Bangs— 
Caledonian ....+++e.eseeee erccees 38 Australasian... .......-eseeeeees 8 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 65 British North Amer: —? 
Eastern Counties ....... oun ee | IE ccadecncecasc 15} exd, 
Great Northern .....seseeeeeeees | 79 Commercial ef London . — 
Great South. and West. Ireland. .| 44h London and Westminster -| 32h ex, 
Great Western .......ecececeeees 95 London Joint Stock...... 19 ex d. 
Hull and Selby .........+. . — National of Ireland .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire , oie Toh National Provincial. . —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... oof © Provincial of Lreland. — 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. | 105 Union of Australia. . iTiexd 
London and Blackwall..... ....-. 83 Union of London... ......+.+++- l6j{exd. 
London and North-western ...... 1285 Mints— 
Midland .....cscccscccsece ee 71 Brazilian Imperial .........++++- 
North British ... oof 30} Ditto (St. John del Rey 2 
Scottish Central........ 70 Cobre Copper ........ oe 40jexd 
South-eastern and Dover . ee 70 Nouveau Monde....... . 
South-western Pere | 89} MISCELLAN EOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, . 70 Australian Agricultural ........ 20 
York and North Midland .,...... 4s} Camada .....ccececesees ove bu 
General Steam 29 
«167, ex a. Peninsular and ( 85 
.-|i80h,exd.| Royal Mail Steam.. 
9exd.| South Australian ........... evel 224 
BULLION, Per oz. METALS Per ton. 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £102 WW 60.. 000 


} Foreign Gold in Coin,Purtugal Pieces 0 0 O | Lron, Welsh Bars..... 615 0.. 6006 
New Dollars eeee 4 103 | Lead, British Pig..... 17719 @©..18 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 5 Cf | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 0 0..15 6 0 














GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 13. 





&. 8. &. s &. ’ &. s. 
ewiltodd Rye. 30 to 33 Maple.. 34 to 36 | Oats, Feed .. 17 to 18 
+» 44—46 Barley ..... 22—26 White .... 80—32 Fine ., 18-1) 

- 40—42 Malting .. 28—30 Boilers ... 33—36 Poland 
» 422—46 Malt, Ord... 52—56 | Beans, Ticks. 30—32 Fine .. 2 
46—48 Fine ..... 56—60 | Old....... 31—32 Potato .... 2 





Super. New. 50—54 | Peas, Hog .. 32—34 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine .. 24—25 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
i. Rye 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
For the Week en 














Wheat... 409. 8¢. | Rye ....... 30s. 6d + 398. 7d. | Rye 
Barley.... 27 7 Beans . 33 «210 | 27 3 Beans 
Oats ...6-. 19 Ll Peas 8 20 0 Peas 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ,.....++++ per sack 40s. to 43s. ' Butter—RBest Fresh, lls. 0d. per doz. 
BeCONS 2 .ccccccccccessescecese 37 — 40 Carlow, 3!. 17s. to 3/. 19s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 648, to 70 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 33 — 36 Cheese, Cheshire ... 42 — 66 
American ........ per barrel 18 — 21 Derby Plain ...... « cseeee 46 — 50 
CameGlaR occccescescesscsce 18 — 21 Hams, York ......... Obbdndsetes — 9 


75 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s, Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL." SmITHrIEeLo.” Heap or Cattut at 
a. q s. d. d 











s. 8. d. d s. d. s d. 5. a, SMIruFitco. 
Beef .. 2 S8to3 Oto3 4 .w.. 2 6403 6to 3 10 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 210—3 2—3 8 ws... 3 2—3 &8—4 2/ Rensts. 565 ..... 4,416 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 w21. 2 6—3 CG—4 O | Sheep . 9,480 ..... 32,880 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 .4.. 3 O—3 6—3 10) Calves. 517 roses 395 
Lamb... 3 8=—4 4—4 8 wee 46 4—5 O—SF 4| Pigs... 320...-6 410 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL 
Kent Pockets......scecees «++ 1208. to 145s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 13}¢. 
Choice ditto .. oe - Wo —:30 | Wetherand Ewe..........+.. 0 —12} 
Sussex ditto .. seoseee 112) — 126 Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 0 
Farnham ditto..........+. e+e 130 — 290 | Fine Combing............see008 -—lb 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. SmITuriecs. WHirecuartt. 




















SER ccccctccsscicee TAO. « 83s. to 85s. 75s. to Base 
Inferior. coe C58 — 73 72 — 75 55 — 72 
New... . 58 — 7 5 —72 o-— 0 

Clover .....+ - 9% —100 ~» 103 —105 95 —100 

Wheat Straw 30 — 34 26 — 32 26 — 33 

OILS, COA CANDLES. | GROCERIES 

Rape Oil ones .+sperewt. £1 11 6 | fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. Os. 9/. to Is 94. 

Refined .. sevceseo - 113 6 Congou, fine ... 14— 17 

Linseed Oil ..... evcceseoes + 1lo 0 Pekoe, tlowery 1s—4o0 
Linseed Oil-Cake ,.......per1000 11 0 0} * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib, . 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85s, 04. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 5s. 2d. Good Ordinary ........++++ 42 — 458. U- 
Coals, Hetton.......sseeeeeees 158. 3d. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23+. 1}é. a 
TeeS.ccccccccscccccccscsccce OSs Od. West Irdia Molasses...... lis. 6d to 13s. 6", 
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August 14, 1852.] 


ST RMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
B IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. | 
On the ith, 6th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. | 
Under the especial patronage « of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUE 
His Royal Highness the Prince ALBERT : 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. } 
‘Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. | 
President. | 
The Right Hon. the Lord LEIGH. 
Vice- Presidents. " 
‘ TY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAN 
THE NOBELE COUNTIES. 








LF LEDSAM, Esq. Chairman of the Committee. 
mi PT 
THE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRA- 
T LIA.—The New MOVING PANORAMA—painted by J 
on his Sketches made upon the Spot; assisted 
njects by T. 8. Ronis, andin the Natural | 





S. Prout, from 
, i u 
in the ae Waioatt—is NOW OPED Among the princi- | 
istry : Plymouth Sound—Madeira—Cape of Good 
Sea Wnale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The 
Hops aa piggings—Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue 
Font tains—Summer hill Creek— phir—Encampmcnt of Gold | 
— re by Moonlight. At 309, Regent Street, (next the 
Potrteehnic. Admission, 's.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery, | 
er. AtSand8 o'clock. 


ee wp +1 + 
OWNSHIP of GLADSTONE, CAN- 
TERBURY SETTLEMENT, NEW ZEALAND.—In 
tending Colonists about to join this township, are requested to 
communicate personally or by letter as below their intention 
regarding the PURCHASE of LAND, in order that their 
names may be added without delay to those who have already | 
h Early application is necessary, as the Canterbury | 
Nesociation propose CLOSING THEIR LAND SALES on | 
the 30th SerTEMBER next, in pursuance of their resolution of 
the 15th July last, whereby they resolved forthwith to trans 
fer their functions to the Prov incial Council of Canterbury, in 
conformity with the provisions of the New Zealand Govern- | 
ment Act recently passed. : s } 
THOMAS TANCRED, Chairman of the Committee of | 
Gladstone Land Purchasers. 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Aug. 7, 1852. er, 
——————— ——— 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. — The 
STUDIES of the COLLEGE will RECOMMENCE 
on Tuerspay Next, the 12th instant, w hen new Students will 
be received. The classes for instruc tion in Chemistry and in 
Civil and Military Engineering will be open to Occasional 
Students on the 4th and 16th instanr respective ly 
HN. COTTERILL, Principal 


IRELAND. 
for a Month 
FIRST SFCOND 
cLass. 
£6 10 











OoURS IN 
IRISH TOURIST TICKETS 
are issued at the following Stations— 


available 


CLASS 
LONDON, (Euston Station,)........... £5 5 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
6 6 6 5 


TOL, CARLISLE, OXFORD. 















- 515 415 
BIRMINGHAM, RUGBY, LEAMINGTON, 
COVENTRY, LINCOLN..... cormesssezee 6 8 45 
WOLVERHAMPTON, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, DERBY..........- 0 45 
MANCHESTER, WARRINGTON TOKE, 
MACCLESFIELD . . cece 4 3 10 
LIVERPOOL, CHESTER 40 3 5 


They enable the holders to proceed to Chester, Rangor, 
Dublin, Cork, the Lakes of Killarney, and by the new and 
romantic route of Kenmare and Glengariff, and back to the 
Station at which the Ticket was issued 

The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have 
issued to him, at very reduced rates, tickets for a Tour in the 
County of Wicklow, for the journey from Dublin to Belfast, 
for the Excursion to the Giant's Cause way, and one from Dub- 
lin to Galway for the Tour through Connemars 

Every purchaser of a Ticket is presented, 
copy of the “Illustrated Irish Tourist’s Handbook, 
piled solely for these Tours. j 

The fullest and most accurate information afforded at the 
Chester and Holyhead Company's Office, 52, Westland Row, | 
Dublin. See also “ Bradshaw's Guide,’ 23. | 


‘ALE AT GREATLY REDUCED | 
\) PRICES.—The FANCY GOODS remaining on hand 
have been greatly reduced in price, in order to effect an im 
mediate clearance. They are chiefly goods adapted for the 
AUTUMN and WINTER, and Ladies about to travel or going \ 
to the seaside, will find thisan excellent opportunity of supply- 
ing themselves with the best goods at little more than half 
the original prices. Silks from Is. 34d. a yard; }-wide chines 
from 2s. 64d.; a lot of plain glaces, slightly damaged by rain, 
at from 28. 1}d. to 2s. 2)d. worth about 3s. Warm dresses of 
all descriptions from 64d. a yard and upwards. A large lot of 
mantles suitable for travelling, at 21s. Ribands at 6}d. 93d 
and Is. jd.; less than half pric Lace Goods and Fancy ar- 
ticles of all kinds equally cheap. On Monday first and fol 
lowing days. REGENT HOUSE, (ALLISON and CO.) 240 


and 42, REGENT STREET. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE EQUI- 
\ PAGES.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, have recently finished several new patterns of the above 
articles. They are of novel and elegant design, and of the 
highest finish. The following have been generally admired— 
The Prince of Watrs’s Pat- | The Lovrs Quatonze Pattern, 
tern, shaped and engraved. richly chased. 

Strong Silver Tea Pot £12 10 | Strong Silver Tea Pot £15 10 0 | 
Do. Sugar Basin, gilt. gilt 8 56 











atis, with a 
com 


















7 | Do, Sugar Basi 








Do. Cream Ewer, gilt. 18 | Do. Cream Ew er, gilt 5180 
Do. Coffee Pot........ © | Do. Coffee Pot ...... 17 17 9 
£39 15 | £47 10 6 | 


The Guide to the extensive stock in the Show-rooms con- 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver P’ > of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Sheffield 
end Electro-plated Ware, illustrated with engravings. It 
may be had gratis, or will be forwarded, post-free, on appli- | 
cation.—A. B. Savory and Sons, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
M4, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 








+ x ‘ 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE | 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
lished 17 President—The Eari of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep 
NEsvay, the 4th of Avovsr 1852, the cases of 10 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 6 were approved, 3 rejected, and 1 
deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of Jvty, 2 debtors, of 
whom 2 had wives and 2 children, have been discharged from 
the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose 
liberation , inc luding every charge connected with the Society, 
Was 96/. 12s. ; and the following 

. Benefaction received since the last Report— 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Tuyll, per Messrs. Coutts and Co. £10 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 

eres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books my be seen by those who are inclined to sup« 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 

ednesday in every month JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 














| ME DICAL, 


| Mr. Edward Corbett 


yearly, or quarterly 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW | 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge Street , Black- 
friars. GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. M.-P. Q.C. Chairman. 
Bonus.— Policies effected (on the profits scale) prior to the 
3ist December 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the 


| profits to be declared at the close of the year 1855, and appro- 


priated by addition to the policy, reduction of premium, or 
payment in cash, as the assured may desire. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
. 
AND 


INVALID, 
GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more 
than Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Fifty- 
eight Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As 
surance of Diseased Lives 

Healthy lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Offices. | 

A Konus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to | 
the policies at last Division of Profits. } 

Agents wanted. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 


on application to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 
*. G. P. NETISON, Actuary. 
AS - 3 
GcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE 
—% ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. ¢. 35 








tary 








Head Office, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 





THE REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the 
c g to be the position of this Society— 

The SUMS ASSURED amounted to . £3. 
The ANNUAL REVENUE...... ° 
And the ACCUMULATED FUND ... 

LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 10001 ed Ist March 1832, becoming 
a Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 1514. and Policics of a later date in proportion. 

The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 

POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.— The Di 
rectors have arranged that Policies may, under certain con- 
ditions, be declared indisputable on any round whatever, 
after being of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be en- 
titled to travel or reside beyond the limits of Europe, without 
payment of extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 

ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free, on 
application at the Society's Office, 614, Moorgate Street, City 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent 
*." Medical referees paid by the Society. 
IFE ASSURANCE.—LAW PROPER- 
4 TY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London; and 19, Princess Street, 
Manchester | 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000/. in 5000 shares of 50/. each. 
LONDON BOARD. | 
Directors 
| James Macaulay, Esq 
| Henry Paull, Esq. 
| Robert Young, Esq 
Anditors 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq. Salisbury 
James Hutton, Esq. Moorgate Street. | 
fankers 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard Street 
Standing Counsel 
Henry Stevens, Esq. 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Consulting Actuar 
Francis G. P. Neison, Esq Pall Mall 

Medical Officer—Dr. M‘Cann, Parliament Street 

Solicitor— William Colley, Esq. 16, Bucklersbury 

Proctor—U. Pitcher, Esq. Doctors’ Commons. 
Actuary and Secretary—W illiam Neison, Esq. F.8.8 

MANCHESTER BOARD. 
directors 


Thomas Taylor, Esq. Norfolk 

















talph T. Brockman, Esq. 
Benj. Chandler jun. Esq 
Eaward W. Cox, Esq 











Nicholas Earle, Esq 
Isaac Hall, Esq Street 
H. Partington, Esq G. B. Withington, Esq. 
James Street, Esq Thomas Whitlow, Esq, 
Bankers—Sir Benjamin Hey wood, Bart. and Co 
Counsel 
J.P. Lake, Esq. 4, Townhall Buildings, Cross Street. 
*hysician. 
Bardsley, Esq. M.D. 8, Chatham Street, Piccadilly. 
Surgeon 
R. H. M'Keand, Esq. 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter's. 
Surveyors 
| Mr. Edward Nicholson. 
Mr. William Radford | 
Agents—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Strect 
Secretary—W Partington, Esq 

This Society is established to apply the principle of As- 
surance to Prorrxry as well as to Life; and its business con- 
sists of— 

The Assurance of Derecrive and Unmarxeraste Tires, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The Assurance of Corynotps, Lirrnotns, and Leasenotps, 
thereby making them equal to, or even better than Freenotps, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage 

The redemption of Loaxs and Morroacrs, and guaranteeing 
their absolute repayment within a given period 

Increased and Immediate ANN vrries granted upon Heactny 
as well as Disgasep Lives 

The Fiprcrry of Clerks, Servants, and others GuarantTerp 
upon the payment of a small annual premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy 

Lire AssvRance effected for the whole term of life, or for 
a term of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half 















Expowment and Epvcatron Asscrances and ANNUITIES 
granted; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
v returnable system, in case of death before attaining the 
age agreed upon 

Iuuepiatre Anxcrttes, or increased incomes, granted in ex- 
change for Reversionany Inrearsts 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are InpisruTaate, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying 
to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq. Actuary and Secretary, 

30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
Agents Wanted 


= LC aan Pa 
ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
i TOOTH. BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, la, An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 

ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Metcatre, Binovey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 1: 9 », Oxford Street. 












787 





O LADIES.—The annual reduction in 


the prices has taken place, and the following quotations 
are submitted as a guide—A rich } wide Striped or Checked 
Silk Dress, /. 7s. 6d.; a rich Ditto Glace Dress, W. 15s. 64.; 
an extra rich (also } wide) Brocaded Silk ditto, 1/. 19s. éd.; 
Muslin Dresses (superior quality) commencing at 6s. $d. 
WHITE and COMPANY, 192, REGENT STREET. Patterns 
free to any part of the Kingdem. 


<7 DPpre 
( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assort- 
ment of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, 
always on view; also, an extensive varicty of Glass Ice 
Dishes, Ice Plates, and every article in glass required for ice. 
A large stock of ornamental Flower Vases, &c Furnishing 
orders in glass execated with despatch. F. and C. Osten, 44, 
Oxford Street ; manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Es 


tablished 1807. 
,OR THE SEA SIDE— 
4 
NICOLL’'S MORNING COAT. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA PALETOT. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS 
NICOLL'S HALF-GUINEA VESTS. 
Either for the above purpose, for travelling, or a country 
ramble, a Complete Costume, with a neat Cap, is prepared all 
of useful mixed coloured cloths. The Cap is not charged 
for when the complete dress is formed from the same material. 
To be had in the Colonies or Country only of the recognized 
agents; and in London only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, at 
their Warerooms, extending from 114 to 120, KEGENT 
STREET, or in the City, 22, CORNHILL. 

















7 » 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. 
June 1, 1852. 


PROFESSOR MUSPRATT to Mr. Atx- 


sorr.— I have carefully analyzed samples of your Ales, 
and find that they de not contain a particle of any injurious 
substance. J and my family have used your Ales for years, and 
with perfect confidence in their purity. I know that Pale Ale, 
prepared as in your Brewery, under scicntific surveillance, 
contains a large quantity of nutritious matter: and the hop, 

by its tonic properties, cives a healthy tone to the stomach. 

“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy and of La 
Société d' Encouragement. 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool.” 


ALLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE 


may be obtained in casks of 18 Gallons and upwards from 
the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent; and from the undermen- 
tioned Branch Establishments— 

AONDON «6 e0eees at 61, King William Street, City. 

Liverroot...... at Cook Street. 

Mancuesrer ... at Ducie Place. 

Duper ..... at Burnt Tree. 

Gtaseow at 115, St. Vincent Srreet. 

Dostum ........ at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street. 

Kramivonam ... at Market Hall. 

In either of which places alist of respectable parties who 

supply the Beer in bottles (and also in casks at the same 
prices as from the Brewery) may atany time be seen. 


z T. No.3 
PATENT 


WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 











— + "7 
(FLEN FIELD STARCH, 

Li NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; 
Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; 
Clayton, Bland, and Co.; Field, Roberts, and Barber ; A. Bra- 
den and Co. ; Hicks Brothers; C. B. Williams and Co. ; Sterry, 
Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Hynam; John 
Brewer; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 
apply to Mr. R. Wornensroon, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
London Dépot: Wormensroox, Mackay, and Co. 40, King 
William Street, City. 

WL > r 

p& NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESTA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixwxeroan and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


. y TT 
BEACTIE UL HAIR.—Th>? successful 

results of the last half-century have proved beyond ques- 
tion that ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is endowed with 
singularly nourishing powers in the growth and restoration 
of the Human Hair, and when every other known specific has 
failed. It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of 
the head, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, accelerates 
its growth, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, sustains it in 
maturity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of 
human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles to four 
small) at 10s. 6d. and double that size, 2ls. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar O11" in 
two lines. —Sold by A. Rowtanp & Sows, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 














” }! FTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 

asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”"—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—1lb. 2». 9d.; 20bs, 
4s. Gd.; Sibs. 11s, ; 120bs. 22s.; super-refine!, Sibs. 22s. ; 10Tbs. 
33s. The 10lbs. and 12ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Banny vc Banary and Co. 77 Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co 182, Piccadilly ; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 3 0 and 451, 
Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Eccles Street Pimlico. 

- , 7 — y 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS CERTAIN CURES for WOUNDS in_ the 
LEG.—Mrs. Wood, residing near Low Moor, Bradford, York- 
shire, was dreadfully afflicted with a bad leg, which was in 
so dangerous a state that the faculty declared amputation to 
be the only means of saving her life. A large picce of flesh 
in a disordered state came away from the calf. The wounds 





| continued te increase in size, and the pain was so great that 


she began to despair of obtaining relief until she commenced 
using Holloway's Ointment and Pills ; but these unparalleled 
medicines have effected a perfect cure of her leg, and com- 
pletely restored her to health_—Sold by all Drucgists, and at 
Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, Lon 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Now ready, 12mo. price 2s, cloth limp, 
E ASY LESSON 8S on the TERRESTRIAL 
GLOBE. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
a few days will be published, 8vo. 
ETTER TO JARED SPARKS, Esq. ; 
being a Rejoinder to his “ +f to the Stric- 
tures of Lord Mahon and Others, on the mode of Edit- 
ing the Writings of Washington.” By Lord Mauoy. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Published this day, printed on Medium paper, 3d. each, 

RITING COPY-BOOKS, in a Pro- 

essive Series of Twenty Sorts, by R. Scorr, 

with Engraved Head-lines, from the same Copperplates 
as are used for his Copy Lines. 

Lately issued, the same Series, on Post paper, 4d. each. 

Oxiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpxkin, MARsHALL, 
and Co. London. 


i URRAY’S RAILWAY READING: 
a Series of Works of SOUND INFORMATION 
and INNOCENT AMUSEMENT, to be published oc- 
casionally, printed in large Readable Type, varying in 
size and price, and suited for All Classes of Readers. 
This day, 
THE ART OF DINING; or Gastronomy and Gastro- 
nomers. ls, 

Aln eady Published— 
MUSIC AND DRESS. 1s. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 

5s. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. 2s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” 4s. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 1s. 
NIMROD ON THE CHACE—AND THE ROAD. 2s. 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 2s. 6d. 
JAMES’S FABLES OF SOP. 2s, Gd. 
OLIPHANT’S VISIT TO NEPAUL, 2s. 6d. 
NIMROD ON THE TURF. 1s. 6d. 
To be followed by 

an ey LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARAC- 





SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S EMIGRANT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[ AKLUYT SOCIETY, established for | 


the purpose of printing Rare or Unpublished 
Voyages and Travels. 

The SECOND VOLUME of NOTES UPON RUS- 
SIA, being a translation of the earliest account of that 
Country, entitled ‘‘ Rerum Moscoviticarum Commen- 
tarii,” by the Baron Sictsmunp von Hernersrern, 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by R. H. Mason, Esq. of the British Museum, is 
now ready for the Subscribers of 1851, and will be de- 
livered by Mr. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to w hom all directions on the sub- 
ject are to be addressed. 

GERRIT DE VEER’S ACCOUNT of the WIL- 
LIAM BARENTZOON’S THREE VOYAGES to the 
ARCTIC REGIONS, Edited by Cuantes T. Bexe, 
Esq. Phil. D. is now at press and will appear shortly. 

MENDOZA'S HISTORIE of the GREAT and 
MIGHTIE KINGDOM of CHINA; translated by 
R. Parke, 1588, to be Edited by Sir Groncr Staunton, 
Bart. and a Collection of early documents on SPITZ- 
BERGEN, to be Edited by Apaw Wurrr, Esq. of the 
British Museum, are in course of preparation. 

Annual Subscription One Guinea. 

Names and Subscriptions are received by the Society's 
Bankers, Messrs. Bouverie - Co. Haymarket; by 
the Secretary, R. H. Major, Esq. 4, Albion Place, 
Canonbury Square, Islington; and by Mr. Richards, the 
Society's Agent, 37, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

N.B. The Subscription is payable the Ist of January. 








In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
AND ROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 
by and Railway Charts, and an Index of 5000 Names. 
Cc. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Price 8s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 


LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND ; with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 

and 50 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 5s. a Third Edition of 
] LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Par.ips ; 
minutely accurate Map and Charts, and Views of the 
M 














MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Now ready, with New Travelling Map, post 8vo. 5s. 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, 


Also, just ready, a new Edition, with Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
\ URRAY'S HANDBOOK for SWITZ- 
ERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT, 


The following may also be had— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 
HANDBOOK for NORTH GERMANY, HOL- 
LAND, &e. 
HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY 
TYROL. 
HANDBOOK for FRANCE and the PYRENEES, 
HANDBOOK for SPAIN. 
HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY and FLORENCE. 
HANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 
HANDBOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 
HANDBOOK for EGYPT and the NILE. 
HANDBOOK for DENMARK, NORWAY, and 
SWEDEN. 
HANDBOOK for RUSSIA and FINLAND. 
HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 
HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORNWALL. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 

JERDAN ; — his Literary, Political, and Social 
during the last 
Posty Years. The First Volume, with Portrait of the 
Author, and View of Kelso, after Turner. Second 
Volume is published this day, with Portrait of George 
Canning, and View of Gleucester Lodge. Price 5s. 
each. Post 8vo. cloth - 


and the 








HE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. By THomas Wricut, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Price $s. post 
8vo. cloth. 
m1. 


OTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND 

HIS APOSTLES, in Syria, Greece, and Italy. By 
W.H. Baxtteit. Third Edition, with Twenty-three 
Engravings on Steel, price l4s. cloth, gilt edges ; or 26s. 
morocco elegant. 


Iv. 

CCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. 

Joun Cummine, D.D. New Edition. 2 vols. 
foolscap, cloth, price 8s. 


Tie CANADIAN CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. Tram, Author of “ The Backwoods of 
Edited by Aeygs Srricktanp; with Har- 
Price 6s. in foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. 


Canada.” 
vey’s Designs. 


OVE: a REALITY, not ROMANCE. 

By Mrs. Tuomas Gripart, Author of “ Truth is 

Seerything. ” &c. With Illustrations by Gilbert. Price 
4s. 6d. foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. 


Vit. 


y’ MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MIL- 
TON. New 1 Baitien, in post 8vo. with Portrait. Price 
7s. 6d. anti 
ARTUUR 


pat Vietve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 





tain Ranges and other Scenery. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 5s. beautifully printed and Illustrated, 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ling Maps, Charts of the ‘Railw ays, a Chart of the 
Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
Itinerary. 

A.&C. Buack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
Price 3s. 6d. a Fifth Edition of 
eae ECONOMICAL TOURIST 

of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- 
velling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the Remarkable Objects along the several roads, and 





| Four vey os ed Charts of those localities which possess 


peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 
A.& C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
Price 2s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 
LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 
BURGH, with a DESCRIPTION of the ENVI- 
RONS. Illustrated with a Plan of the City, a Map of 
the Country Ten Miles round, and numerous Views of 
the Public Buildings and of the Neighbouring Scenery. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


READING-BOOK Of POETRY. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound ; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
Part 1. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, 


Part 2. from Prior to Tennyson, 
OF ENGLISH 


CLASS-BOOK 
POETRY. 

Comprising Extracts fron the most distinguished 
Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the present time ; 
with Biographical Notices, ery! Notes, and an 
Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of the 
By Daniet Scrymoxore, of Cir- 








English Language. 
cus Place School. 

“* Taken altogether, the ‘ Class-Book of English Poetry’ 
is the best and compactest view of the subject we have 
seen, while it answers all the , Purposes of a poetical 
selection for advanced scholars.” — Spectator. 

“Did we believe in the attainment of perfection, we 
should pronounce this the perfection of Poetical Class- 
books.” — Educational Times. 

_ ‘Admirable as many of our school-books now are, 
none of them professed to display the rise and progress 
of English poetry. Mr. Scrymgeour has shown great 
judgment and good taste in his’ selections.” — Witness. 

Apam & Cuantes Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s. 
the Ninth Edition, Enls anged, Corrected, 


and Improve 
MEDICINE, 





DICTIONAR OF 
t DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates: with 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet m; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
Macavtay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town 

“Just such a work as every head of a — ol ought 
to have on his book-shelf.” Brighton Herald. 

“If sterling mer itmight be the passport to enccess, 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.’ 
Bath Herald. 

** Calculated to ac lish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.” ’—Edinburgh Medical 
and ical Journal. 








[August 14, 1852, 





is 
Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 5s, 6¢, 
pe ROWE on NERVOUS DISEASES, 
LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINT'S, &e, 
Jouyx Cuavrcuicy, Princes Street, Soho. 
ash t= ALDINE. 
ely published, 
OME AND THE ABBEY: being the 
Concluding Volume of ** Geraldine, a Tale of of Con- 
science.” Cloti 1, 5s. Also, 
GERALDINE. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 5s, 
The two may be had post free for Half-a-Guinea, 
London: Burxs and Lampert, 17, Portman Street, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in three volumes, 


London: 











: E BELLE OF TITLE VILLAGE, 
By the Author of the 
“Old English Gentleman,” &c. 
=> LOST INHERITANCE, 
3 vols. 

“A charming tale. It is extremely interesting as q 
highly romantic history of the affections, and an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant series of fashionable scenes.”— Globe, 

M Y PAUL A Te 
2 vols. 


** A powerfully written romance ."—John Bull. 
* * Amy Paul’ will become one of the most favourite 


novels of the season.” —Allas. 
ARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. Gray, 


** Equal to any former novel of its authoress,”— 
Athenwum. 
_—— TALBOT. By Miss Penne- 
FATHER. 3vols. (Just ready.) 


Corsurs and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 





Street. 
\\ R. BENTLSE YS 
I LIST OF NEW WORKS 


FOR AUGUST. 
I. 

RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
by J. E. Sunuivan, Esq. 
lvol, 12s. (Immediately.) 


ll. 
A TRAMP TO THE DIGGINGS; 
OR AUSTRALIA IN 1852. 
By Joun Suaw, M.D. F.G.S. &c. 
Small 8yo. 7s. (J’ublished this day.) 
M1. 
CONSTANCE TYRRELL; 
OR THE HALF-SISTER. 
ty P. H. Pepys, Esq. 
3 vols. (Now ready.) 


v. 
A WALK INTO THE 
NORTH OF SPAIN IN 1851. 


By Lieutenant Marcn. 
Post 8vo. (Immediately.) 
v. 
TWO YEARS ON 
THE FARM OF UNCLE SAM; 
WITH SKETCHES OF HIS LOCATION, 
NEPHEWS, AND PROSPECTS. 
By Cuaries Casey. 
Post 8vo. 10s.6d. (Now ready) 


VI. 
THE HEIR OF SHERBORNE; 
OR THE ATTAINDER. 
A Novel. 3vols. (Just ready.) 


vit. 
NEW VOLUME OF “ BENTLEY'S SHILLING 
SERIES.” 


SKETCHES of ENGLISH CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. Gorr, 
Author of ‘* Mothers and Daughters, " &e. 
Forming Vol. XII. of 
** BentLey’s Sui.iine Serres.” 
(On the 31st inst.) 


Ricuarp BENtTLey, 
rere in eney to her ahah ) 


I ARON LIEBIG’S “OPINION of 


“ PALE ALE.”—The prominence given to the name of 
Baron Liebig in placards and advertisements will have 
created the im: ion that he coveted a celebrity inconsist- 
ent with the dignity of his station in the scientific world. 
Having learned that he had attained such undesirable noto- 
riety, Baron Liebig has requested the publication of the fol- 
lowing letter, with the view of informing the public of the 
motives which dictated his communication to Mr. Allsopp— 

“The question of adulteration by strychnine, which has 
been taken up seriously in England, seemed to me of great 
importance, and I thought to do some goud by aiding to de- 
monstrate the error. If I wished to associate with any indi- 
vidual brewery my remarks on the alleged adulteration of 
bitter beer with strychnine, it would have been natural to 
have mentioned another brewery in which alone, and not in 
Mr. Allsopp’s, I was engaged in investigating the Burton 
mode of brewing: and it was also in that other brewery the 
Bavarian brewers acquired all the instruction they obtained 
at Burton. The admiration I expressed of this beverage in 
my letter to Mr. Allsopp is advertised in such a manner as to 
lead to the inference that my praise was exclusively confined 
to Mr. Allsopp’s beer : this was not the case; my remarks re- 
ferred to that class of beer. 

“ Giessen, July 24, 1852. 


JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 





“We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted 
for consultation.”— Literary Gazette. 

** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mer- 
oury. 

Apa and CHarves Buack, Edinburgh; Loneman 





and Co, London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


London: Printed by Josern Cuarton, of 320, in the Strand 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern 
Cuaron, No. 10, Crane Cour t, int e Parish of St. Dua- 
stan’s in’ the W est, in the City of London; and Published 
by the aforesaid Joszrn CtaytTox, at9, W ‘ellington Street 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, In the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarvapay, Lith Avovusr 1852. 
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